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The Woman's Journal. 


A Weekly N , published every Saturday 
in Boston, devoted to the interests of Woman— 
to her educational, industrial, legal, and political 
Equality, and especially to her right of Suffrage. 
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H. B. BLACK WELL 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
JuLIA WARD Howe, | 
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Occasional 
Contributors. 


Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
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Lovisa M. ALcort, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
Mary PuTwamM Jacosi, M.D. } 


SUSAN C. VOGL, 
Business Manager of the Advertising Department. 

TERMS—$2.50 a year, $1.25 for six months, 65 cents 
tor three months, in , 6 cents for single copy. 

CLuB RATES—5 — one year, $10. 

Boston Orrice—No. 3 Park Street, where copies 
are for sale and subscriptions received. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL for sale. 

All remittances should be by money or P. O. order 
and addressed always to box 3638, or to WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL. : 

The paper will continue to be sent until a request 
is ved to stop it, and until all arrearages are 


Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. Any person who takes a paper semutenty from 

the, postoice — whether directed to his name or 

a | youn he nee subscribed or not—is 
reeponsible for the ent. 

2. If a person elders hie aper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 








PROGRESS. 


BY ROBERT BROWNING. 





‘Tis in the advance of individual minds 

That the slow crowd should ground their expecta- 
tions 

Eventually to follow—as the sea 

Waits ages in its bed, till some one wave 

But of the multitude aspires, extends 

The empire of the whole, some feet perhaps, 

Over the strip of sand which could confine 

Its fellows so long time; thenceforth the rest, 

Even to the meanest, hurry in at once, 

And so much is clear gain. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Mr. Bajer, member of the Danish Parlia- 
ment or Folketing for the division of Skan- 
derborg, has introduced the following mu- 
nicipal woman suffrage bill: 


“The right of voting, and the power of being 
elected, in the communal representation shall be- 
long to widows and other unmarried women 
who have hitherto been excluded from these 

ts by reason of sex alone, but who fulfil all 
0 legal conditions for the practise of the 
same. 

“This law is to come into force as soon after 
its passing as the new electoral lists in each 
place can be drawn up.” 

This will include municipal representa- 
tion, town council, county boards, county 
school boards, local boards, school com- 
missioners, etc. ‘The only doubt is whether 
it includes the poor law boards. 
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Italy is to have women as pharmacists. 
The Pharmacy Monitore announces that 
the Minister of the Interior, concerned at 
the fact that there are about 3,500 com- 
munes in Italy unprovided with phar- 
macies, and that the majority of young 
pharmacists absolutely decline to bury 
themselves in little rural villages, has pro- 
posed to the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion that women teachers, if possessed of 
a superior diploma, shall be permitted to 
study pharmacy. They would not, how- 
ever, receive the full pharmaceutical chem- 
ist’s diploma, but only a permit to practise 
pharmacy. Za Donna naturally asks what 
scale of payment is to be given to these 
schoolmistresses, to whose duties it has 
already been proposed to add those of tele- 
graph clerks and midwives, and who now 
are to become practising chemists in addi- 
tion. The Englishwoman’s Review says: 
“The schoolmistresses will accept the ex- 
tra occupation without any doubt, but 
they ought to be paid on a scale suitable 
to the work done, and not, as at present, 
according to sex.” 
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A new and important factor entered into 
the recent city election of Dover, N. H. 
Nine ladies had their names placed on the 
check-lists in wards two, three and four, 
and voted for school committee, for the 
first time in the history of the city. These 
ladies only learned of their right at a late 
hour in the forenoon of election day, which 
accounts for the smallness of the number 
Voting. They are the advance guard of a 
large number who have signified their in- 
tention of voting at the next municipal 
dection. Four ladies received the votes 
Cast in the different wards, viz.: Mrs. John 
Seales, Mrs. Dr. Fenner, Miss C. R. Wen- 
dell and Mrs. Daniel Hall. 

Rey. Annie H. Shaw has been made Na- 
tional Superintendent of Franchise for the 
W. ©. T. U. Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace 
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found the work of the position too heavy 
for her advancing years, and did not wish 
to hold it longer; but she will continue 
her effective service to the cause in the 
lecture-field. Miss Shaw will fill this post 
admirably. The Convention could hardly 
have made any better choice. 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean speaks sharp 
and true words about the miscarriage of 
justice in the case of an elderly man named 
Mumford, who was guilty of seducing a 
little girl still in short clothes. The judge 
who ordered his discharge regretted the 
absence of any law reaching his. offence. 
If he bad committed the crime after the 
9th of June last, he would have been liable 
to imprisonment for life. Unfortunately, 
he committed it in May, and therefore goes 
scot free. The age of protection for girls 
in Illinois has since been raised from ten 
to fourteen years. But, as the Inter-Ocean 
truly says, fourteen is not high enough. 
These things would be better regulated if 
mothers had votes. 


2+ 
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A large woman suffrage convention was 
held at Fort Wayne, Ind., November 25 
and 26. ‘The speakers were Miss Anthony, 
Mrs. Gougar, Mrs. May Wright Sewall 
and Mrs. Z. G. Wallace. Addresses were 
also made by Rev. F. G. Browne, Rev. D. 
C. Wodlpert and others. 


_* 
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We are glad to learn by a letter from 
Mrs. Colby that her purpose of changing 
the Woman's Tribune to a weekly was not 
given up, but only postponed. The next 
number that appears will be the first in 
weekly form. 

—————_+4—____ 

Rev. Dr. J. T. Leftwich, of Baltimore, 
Md., preached a sermon the other day la- 
menting the lawlessness of the times. He 
called attention to the appalling fact that 
parents nowadays try to govern their chil- 
dren more by moral suasion than by the 
rod, in consequence of which error the ris- 
ing generation bids fair to be ruined. He 
added : 


“Another sign of this spirit of lawlessness is 
found in the progress of the woman’s rights 
movement in our times. In constituting the re- 
lations between the sexes it became necessary, 
for the sake of order, that the headship in soci- 
ety should be given to the one or to the other, 
and it pleased God to assign this important func- 
tion tothe man. This does not imply inferiority 
in the woman—not at all.” 


Of course not. When it is declared that 
Ais superior to B, it does not follow in 
the least that Bisinferior to A. Itis only 
the illogical feminine mind that could 
draw such an inference. 


~~ 
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Dr. Leftwich continued: 


“The entire woman’s rights movement, from 
first to last, means the immolation of husbands 
and wives ; children left to grow up as they may, 
without proper parental control; and homes con- 
verted into scenes of discord and strife.” 

Dr. Leftwich might safely be challenged 
to point out one woman prominent in the 
suffrage movement whose children have 
turned out worse than the average. Ac- 
cording to the statistics of divorce courts, 
two-thirds of the divorces are granted be- 
cause busbands have imposed upon their 
wives, either by infidelity, desertion or ex- 
treme cruelty. A divorce granted because 
the pair believed in equal rights for women 
has yet to be heard of. 
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As for the scriptural argument which 
Dr. Leftwich urges later on in his sermon, 
he ought to go to school to the Rev. C. C. 
Harrah, Rev. J. W. Bashford, Rev. D. P. 
Livermore, Phillips Brooks, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Joseph Cook, Dr. Duryea—in 
fact, we might fill a column with the 
names of clergymen of all denominations 
who would be capable of giving lessons 
to this well-meaning but benighted divine 
upon the scriptural argument for woman 
suffrage. 
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The Salem (Mass.) Public makes one of 
the addresses at the recent woman suffrage 
meeting in that city the text for a rambling 
and sentimental editorial against the re- 
form. It says in conclusion: 


“The and hurly-burly of the cau- 
cus room, the jostling and struggling at the 
polls, are not conducive to the health of angels, 





nor ef women. Then let us that, in the 
matter of voting at Jeast, the ‘ old ways our 
fathers trod sbail grace their dren ever.’” 


For nearly twenty years, women have 
been voting throughout England without 
perceptible damage to their health. Amer- 
ican women are robust enough to under- 
take anything that English women do not 
find too hard for them. What effect suf- 
frage might have upon angels, we do not 
know, having no experience to guide us. 
But the effect of angels upon suffrage 





could hardly be otherwise than good. It 
is recorded that when a certain pool was 
troubled by an angel, its waters acquired a 
healing power. Perhaps that prefigures 
the influence of mothers, sisters and wives 
upon the “filthy pool of politics.” 


———. -eee--- — - 


As for “the good old ways our fathers 
trod,” in the matter of voting, we have al- 
ready departed from them too far ever to 
get back to them. Our fathers limited suf- 
frage to church-members, to men of prop- 
erty, and to white men. We have decided 
that their so-called good old ways were 
bad old ways in all these respects, and we 
have changed them. The step now pro- 
posed is in the same direction, and is the 
logical conclusion of all those that have 
gone before. There is no fear that the 
ancestral ghosts will rise up to protest 
against it. The very reason our excellent 
forefathers are honored to-day is because 
they fought the errors and oppressions of 
their time, and brought in new improve- 
ments. We must do the same, if we wish 
to prove ourselves their children. 


—_eo+ 





Whenever woman suffrage scores a vic- 
tory, some disgusted opponent always re- 
lieves his feelings by calling names. Oc- 
casionally he carries it so far as to annoy 
the more sensible members of his own 
party, and brings upon himself a deserved 
rebuke. The New York World is much 
displeased by Judge Winslow’s recent de- 
cision in Wisconsin that women, having 
the right to vote ‘‘at all elections pertain- 
ing to school matters,” have a right to 
vote for the officials who appoint school 
boards. The World raises acry of treason. 
Thereupon the Boston Advertiser, which 
has not been reckoned a supporter of 
woman suffrage, sensibly observes: 

“All question of the propriety of women’s vot- 
ing apart, the World takes a ridiculous position 
when it says, ‘Aided and abetted by the con- 
scienceless female reformers, a member of the 
Legislature introduced the bill with the clause al- 
lowing women to vote on questions ‘pertaining 
to school matters.’ Probably the man who of- 
fered that bill was known as a woman suffragist, 
as many legislators choose to be known. The 
influences back of him are no more a matter of 
political question than the influences back of any 
man in a public place. He was responsible to 
his fellow-members for what he offered for their 
action. Knowing his position, as they must have 
known it, there is a false note in the sigh of the 


World that Wisconsin has been betrayed by 
women into the hands of women.” 





WOMEN ON BOSTON SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


At the Republican City Convention for 
the nomination of Mayor and School Com- 
mittee, on Monday evening, Nov. 29, 
the committee to nominate candidates for 
the School Committee reported the follow- 
ing names through Mr. Wm. Endicott, Jr. ; 
John W. Porter, Russell D. Elliott, John 
G. Blake, Geo. R. Swasey, Chas. L. Flint, 
Abram A. Cutter, Emily A. Fifield, Joseph 
Stedman. The first four are renomina- 
tions. Mr. Endicott also stated that Dr. 
Samuel Eliot and Gen. Francis A. Walker 
had peremptorily declined a renomination. 
On motion of Mr. Henry N. Sawyer the 
report was accepted. 


When a motion to adopt the report was 
pending, Mr. 8. B. Capen, of Ward 23, said 
that he had in his hand a list made up by 
the ladies, who controlled about 2,000 
votes. Some method ought to be found 
by which there could be a combination be- 
tween the committee of this Convention 
and the committee representing the ladies, 
for those 2,000 votes might be sufficient to 
carry in good men. He wished it were 
possible to have this report recommitted, 
with instructions from this Convention for 
the Nominating Committee to meet the 
committee of ladies and then to make up 
a list of candidates and report. in that 
way all the candidates might be elected. 
He moved to recommit, as a substitute for 
the motion to adopt the report of the 
committee. . 

Mr. Wm. Endicott, Jr.—Does that motion 
involve submitting the report of the com- 
mittee to another meeting of the Conven- 
tion and calling another meeting for that 


a 

President—It does not necessarily, 
I suppose. They might have power to re- 
port at the polls. 

Mr. Capen—My motion was that they 
have authority to report without calling 
another meeting of the Convention. 

Mr. H. N. Sawyer moved, as a substi- 
tute, that the report of the committee, as 
presented and accepted, be adopted. 

Dr. Eastman hoped that the report 
would not be recommitted. It might be 
competent and convenient to refer it toa 
sub-committee of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, say of three members, with full 

wers. ‘Those who had in charge the 

dies’ ticket might take the ticket which 
would be presented by another Convention 
and the ticket of Convention, and 
from the two make up their own ticket, 
exercising their own judgment as to the 
candidates they wished to select. 

Mr. George G. Crocker—Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to know how far these ladies 














who have been spoken of are a representa- 
tive body. 

Mr. L. Edwin Dudley—Mr. Chairman, I 
take pleasure in informing the gentleman 
that this committee represents the regis- 
tered lady voters of Boston, and it is the 
best committee that has ever been select- 
ed for that particular work. These la- 
dies select their candidates more carefully 
than any other body of voters. and when 
they decide to present a candidate’s name, 
you may rest assured that he or she is a 
proper person to be on the school commit- 
tee. Before submitting the name of a 
candidate they make the most careful in- 
vestigation, and, as has been suid, they 
control 2,000 votes. These votes will be 
east for their ticket, and, if we act in con- 
cert with them, we shall have the support 
of those votes for our ticket. Boston’s 
school committee needs some reform, as 
well as some other portions of the govern- 
ment. The fathers and mothers of Boston 
have great interest in this school commit- 
tee. It has been getting worse year by 
year, and now is the time to reformit. I 
wish that the matter were referred to a 
sub-committee of this Convention, with 
instructions to confer with the memhers of 
the ladies’ committee, and report through 
the press who are to be our candidates, not 
later than Monday of next week. 

Mr. William E. O'Flaherty, of Ward 19 
—I think this Convention has done enough 
dancing attendance upon outside parties. 
[Applause.] I don’t think that we, as a 
Convention of the Republican party, ought 
to proceed any farther in that direction. 
I hope the report of this committee will] 
be accepted and adopted. And let out- 
side parties, if they so desire, nominate a 
ticket and support it at the polls. 

Mr. Charles Carleton Cofin—Mr. Chair- 
man, [ trust that this motion of Mr. Dud- 
ley will be adopted by this convention. I 
know something of what the ladies of this 
city are doing. I know from personal con- 
ference with them. I know that there is 
not a body of people in this city that de- 
vote so much time to this great question 
of the schools of this city as the women 
who year after year are obliged to go up 
to the office of the registrars of voters to 
register their names. Their names are not 
put on the check list as yours are, under 
the law. Every woman of those 2,000 in 
this city has such an interest in the com- 
mon schools that she goes personally down 
to the registrar’s office and has her name 
put on the list. I know, because I went 
there last night with a lady to have her 
name registered. Now, gentlemen, per- 
haps we can afford to ignore these votes, 
but I don’t believe it, and I propose, so 
far as I am concerned, to do what I can 
to encourage these women who go up 
year after year for the purpose of helping 
elect a body of men to govern our schools. 
I hope that the motion of Mr. Dudley will 
prevail. If we want our schools to main- 


‘tain their high standard, we must elect a 


committee that will keep them up to that 
standard. [Applause and cheers. ] 


‘*Question”’ was then called for, and the 
President put Mr. Dudley’s motion for a 
sub-committee for conference with the 
ladies and declared it carried. The vote 
was doubted, but when the ‘‘nays” were 
called on for a rising vote, so few rose that 
no count was made, and the vote was 
practically unanimous. The President 
stated that Mr. Dudley’s motion also in- 
cluded a report by the committee through 
the press at least by Monday next. 
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LADIES’ QUARTETTE AT SOUTH HANSON. 


SouTH Hanson, DECc. 1, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The Mendelssohn Ladies’ Quartette of 
Boston gave a concert on the evening of 
November 28, at the South Hanson Baptist 
Church, under the patronage of the South 
Hanson Woman Suffrage League. 

A rain prevented the audience from be- 
ing as large as it would otherwise have 
been, but those present were generously 
paid for the effort made to attend, as the 
singing of the Quartette was admirable, 
and charmed the entire audience, which 
gave them a most enthusiastic reception 
and insisted on frequent repetitions. 

This Quartette will be remembered as 
singing at the annual meeting of the 
Mass. W. S. Association, in Boston, last 
year, and is now much in demand. 

E. J. GURNEY. 
——————_# & o— -—-— —_ —_ 
CHELSEA WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


Mrs. Gertrude H. Burton’s lecture given 
under the auspices of the (helsea Womun 
Suffrage League, on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 16, was not only instructive and inter- 
esting, but permeated with a sincere de- 
sire to sow the right seed in the right 
place. The Chelsea Gazette says: ‘Her 
chaste and profound presentation of the 
duty of mothers and teachers in educating 
children in the holy mystery of sex was 
deeply convincing to those fortunate 
enough to hear it. To all conversant with 
the startling facts of the present aspect of 
aftairs, such a seed-sowing seems to be a 
necessity for the future social purity of 
America. It is a work particularly perti- 
nent to women’s clubs.” 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. ZERELDA G. WALLACE is to spend 
some time with friends in Michigan this 
winter. 

Miss Mary P. COLEMAN was elected 
registrar of deeds in Clay County, Kan., 
and Miss Jessie Patterson registrar of 
deeds in Davis County, at the late election. 


Mrs. EMILIE KEMPIN Is the first Swiss 
lady who has studied jurisprudence. Her 
thesis was on the French divorce laws, 
and received the highest commendation. 


Miss HELEN L. SMITH, daughter of ex- 
Governor Smith, of Vermont, took the first 
prize at the competitive cooking exhibi- 
tion recently held in St. Albans. 


Miss KATHARINE TYNAN, a young Irish 
poet of rising fame, has begun to contrib- 
ute prose articles to American papers. 
Her poems are unusually beautifal, and 
some of her friends predict that her prose 
will win equally high praise. 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE maintains in 
her town a course of afternoon lectures by 
good speakers, on topics of general inter- 
est. The educational effect is excellent. 
It would be well if there were one such 
public-spirited citizen in every town. 

FRANCES WILLARD says: “I am more 
than ever convinced that our women ought 
to give legislatures no rest until they make 
generous appropriations for girls’ indus- 
trial schools. No other single effort will 
do more to solve the problem of social 
purity.” 

Mrs. HELEN JACKSON, N. H., is com- 
memorated in a beautiful little memorial 
volume by Frank S. Thayer. It contains 
photographs of herself, her house, and her 
grave; a brief biographical sketch by 
Louis Swinburne, of Colorado Springs, 
and a description of her burial-place, by 
Mary Simmons Crawford. 


ELsic P. BUCKINGHAM writes to the 
New York Evening Post of what has been 
done by women farmers in California. 
She knows of one woman who, on ten 
acres of land, supports a family of five 
comfortably, with something to spare. 
Another woman she knows netted $1,600 
from four acres in peach-trees in one sea- 
son. 

REV. ANNIE H. SHAW, National Super- 
intendent of Franchise for the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, used up 
three bolts of gold-colored ribbon in decor- 
ating delegates with the ‘sunflower badge” 
of woman suffrage at the recent annual 
convention in Nashville, Tenn. When the 
vote was taken on the resolution for mu- 
nicipal woman suffrage, only one voice 
was raised against it. 

LOUISA ALCOTT, in answer to a recent 
question about her method of writing, 
says: ‘I have no special methods, ex- 
cept to use the simplest language, take 
every-day life and make it interesting, and 
try to have my characters alive. I take 
many heroes and heroines from real life, 
as much truer than any I can imagine.” 
This is a good hint for young authors 
who have been bitten by the mania for 
“fine writing.” 

Mrs. A. 8. Duntway, of Oregon, be- 
lieves in prayer, but not in trying to make 
prayer do the work of votes. She says: 
‘One little ballot in the hands of the wick- 
edest man in America will outweigh at 
any election all the prayers of all_the holy 
women in all the churches.” An increas- 
ing number of women between Maine and 
Oregon are coming to the conclusion that 
their “‘influence” for good would be more 
effective if they could vote as well as pray. 


Mrs. AMEs has been appointed by the 
M. E. Home Missionary Society to have 
charge of a Home and Industrial School 
for girls which they propose to establish 
at once in Alaska. The condition of the 
Indian and half-breed women in the Terri- 
tory is pitiable in the extreme. Some of 
the particulars are too shocking to quote, 
and would be incredible if they were not 
given on the best authority. Itis desired 
to raise $5,000 for this purpose, and $2,000 
for the current expenses for the coming 
year. 

Mrs. H. E. PARKE has opened a “‘Shop- 
ping Bureau” in Minneapolis. Buying in 
quantities, she is able to get things at a 
discount that more than makes up for 
the small commission charged. Sheis de- 
scribed as a business woman of judgment 
and ability, and if so, she will be likely to 
succeed. Well-io-do people in many coun- 
try places find it impossible to get what 
they want at the small country stores, 
where a little of everything is kept and 
not much of anything. Tosach,a reliable 
shopping agency will prove a boon. 





















































































































and who now gives the public the benefit 
of his observations. 

“Yes sir, they are a good deal stingier 
than men. You see two women get onthe 
cars to'go down town, each pays only her 
own,fare; or one says to the other, ‘You 
pay for me going down, and I'll pay for 
you coming back,’ and they doit. But see 
half a dozen men ride down town, and 
each wants to pay for the crowd.” 

While reading the above paragraph, I 
could not help wondering whether or not 
that conductor knows that nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the busbands carry the pocket- 
books, and that they can always ‘pay for 
the crowd,” and treat them to cigars or 
drinks, without thought of giving an ac- 
count of how the money has been spent; 
for is not the pocket-book exclusively his? 
Yet the same beneyolent soul, who so gen- 
erously treats the crowd, often compels 
his wife to ask for and give an account of 
every dollar shespends. Is it strange that 
she does not feel that she can pay her 
neighbor’s way? I often think, if every 
woman whose husband smokes and takes 
an occasional glass could have for pocket 
money an amount equal to what he spends 
in that way, how happy and independent 
she would feel! 

Volumes have been written on the ex- 
travagance of women, their love of dress, 
and how many hard-working husbands 
have thus been ruined. But how seldom 
we hear a protest against the worse than 
wasted six million dollars that the men of 
the United States spend yearly upon to- 
bacco! I say worse than wasted, because 
of the physical injury that this poison is 
working upon the human system. From 
many quarters comes the cry, ‘‘Our women 
are degenerating physically. They cannot 
bear the strain of higher education. They 
will soon be a race of invalids. Paralysis 
and insanity are on the increase. Why is 
it that they have not half the physical 
stamina of their grandmothers?” My scien- 
tific friend, are you aware that a careful 
comparison of the health statistics of two 
representative male and female colleges, 
viz., Vassar and Amherst, shows that the 
health of the female student is better than 
that of the male, and that she loses fewer 
days from sickness? Do you also know 
that the use of tobacco is most conducive 
to paralysis, heart difficulties, and every 
form of nervous debility? A man whose 
hand trembles, who is restless, depressed 
and unnerved until he has had his morning 
cigar, cannot transmit a healthy organism, 
mental or physical. Here lies the cause 
of a large proportion of the weakness 
which is attributed to higher education 
and the enlargement of woman's sphere. 
But my text was pocket-books, and I have 
rambled from it. 

Do not imagine that I am one of the 
poor women who have a personal grievance 
in this matter. We, thatis ‘the other half 
of humanity” and I, have a joint pocket- 
book; each keeps an account of what he 
spends, and at the end of the month we 
balance, and so manage to keep on the 
right side of ourincome. Yet, though my 
own good husband is the embodiment of 
justice and generosity, the woes of other 
women in this respect compel me to speak. 

A few months ago, while visiting a 
friend whose eiegant home bespoke 
wealth and luxury, we happened to touch 
upon this topic. I had been relating the 
experience of a young housekeeper, and to 
my surprise my friend broke in with, ‘‘Ah, 
don’t I know the bitterness of it! We 
have kept house over forty years, but oh, 
what it has cost me to ask for the money 
to meet the necessary expenses! Mr. X. 
has always been a kind husband, but I 
often tell him I would rather do anything 
than ask him for money. He wants the 
house richly furnished and the table well 
set, but gives every dollar grudgingly. 
‘Why, I gave you fifty cents only yester- 
day; what have you done withit? How 
often I have heard that! As for pocket 
money, 1 have taken roomers for years 
now in order to have a little.” 

Just then the two daughters came in. 
Said the elder: **I do hate to ask father 
for money, but I earn nearly all I need.” 

“I hate to ask him too,” said the young- 
er. Then she added, pathetically, **I have 
ten cents just now, and I mean to hold on 
to it.” 

The father referred to is a prosperous 
business man, a deacon in the church, and 
holds important offices in his native town. 

On expressing my surprise, my venera- 
ble friend exclaimed, “Oh, our case is not 
a solitary one. I know of dozens. Why, 
there is lawyer Y.’s wife; she owns in her 
own right quite a large property, but her 
husband manages it for her, and she says 
she has to ask like a pauper, and give an 
account of every penny she spends, just as 
Ido. Now the lawyer is a good man, but 
he has managed his wife’s property so 
long and pocketed the interest, that he has 









“TIT too know of dozens of such eases. I 
believe that nine-tenths of all American 
women have just these unpleasant and 
painful experiences to bear during the 
whole of their married life. It causes.an 
amount of trouble, and is more fruitful in 
destroying happiness in married life than 
any other cause. Among my acquaint- 
ances,” she added. ‘‘is an elderly eoupie. 
The husband is considered far from close 
by his associates. They have no children, 
and are in comfortable circumstances ; but 
he is so stingy und unjust, so far as his 
wife is concerned, that 1 have known of 
her having to stay at home from church, 
time and again, because she had no shoes 
fitto wear. Itis torture to her to ask for 
money, and though her clothes are never 
ragged, they are often too shabby to be 
seen on the street. Now,” continued my 
friend, “if my husband were like that, I 
should rebel. I would not cook his food, 
or wash or mend his clothes, or, if we kept 
help, act as bis housekeeper, until we came 
to some sort of agreement. I should in- 
sist upon being paid weekly what he would 
have to pay his servant-girl or housekeep- 
er. I should be entitled to my board just 
as she is, and the weekly wages would fur- 
nish my wardrobe and give me a little 
pocket money.” 

The suggestion struck me as being ex- 
cellent, and the only practical one for 
many cases, so I offer it gratis to every 
woman whose husband is totally devoid of 
“sweet reasonableness.” 

It seems to me that many men need only 
to know how very disagreeable to their 
wives this asking for money is, to willing- 
ly lay aside a weekly sum for the house- 
keeping.and pin-money. If to husbands 
this feeling seems wholly foolish, let the 
wife carry the purse for a month or two, 
and let him try the process of asking and 
giving account. But let every young couple 
begin aright in this matter. Indeed, it may 
often be best to have an understanding be- 
fore the (ought to be) irrevocable ‘‘I wills” 
are said. ‘This can easily be managed, and 
will save stepping on brambles afterward. 

We have been dwelling upon the griev- 
ances of women without a pocket-book, 
but the women with pocket-books are also 
erying out for redress. It is not a new 
protest, but simply the echo of that grand 
old war-cry of the Puritan fathers, ‘‘No 
taxation without representation.” 

Query: On what principle in ethics was 
it unjust for the property-holding man 
thus to be taxed, yet perfectly just to tax 
the property-holding woman? Nay, not 
only just, but she is strong-minded, out of 
her sphere, unwomanly, etc., when she 
protests. 

The lady who represents the woman with 
a pocketbook is a widow. She said: 

“During the past year I have been 
cheated out of about eight hundred dollars, 
My taxes have been raised when others 
have not had theirs increased. Agents 
have charged me exorbitant rates, and at 
every turn I have been defrauded. I do 
think that women ought to have some 
voice in municipal affairs, at least. Now 
my cousin pays between three and four 
thousand dollars a yearin taxes. Yet she 
can neither say what men shall be ap- 
pointed to expend the funds of the city, 
nor how they shall be expended.” 

Another widow (widows with property 
seem to be the prey of assessors and col- 
lectors) said: *'My taxes and those of 
others having no votes have been raised 
three times within the last two or three 
years, without any rise being made in the 
assessments of voters.” 

The speaker was a quiet, submissive lit- 
tle woman. She added: ‘There was noth- 
ing for it but just to pay the increase, al- 
though my property had decreased in 
value since the death of my husband.” 
Then she added: ‘*Were I a voter, they 
would not dare to treat me so.” The meek 
little woman had solved the problem for 
herself. What she needed for her protec- 
tion was a vote. 

As my experience widens, I find that 
cases such as the above are the rule in- 
stead of the exception. But there is ‘a 
sound as of agoing in the tops of the mul- 
berry-trees.” The sleeping women, shield- 
ed and protected in their comfortable 
homes, are beginning to realize that they 
owe to their less fortunate sisters, to 
the community and the nation, duties 
which have hitherto been unfulfilled. Vic- 
tor Hugo called the nineteenth century 
““woman’s century.” It will beso if women 
arouse themselves, seek first political free- 
dom, and, having gained that, through it 
seize the ripening opportunities to banish 
from our beloved land the foes of igno- 
rance, drunkenness and vice which are 
ravaging so many homes, and sapping the 
foundations of the Republic. M. A. R. 
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Wellesley has six hundred students, and 
has to turn applicants away. 
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this Southern city we . > 
welcome to the National Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union Convention. Three 
hundred and forty-one officers and dele- 
gates, representing forty-two States and 
Territories, met in counsel together over 
matters of home interest, each with inde- 
pendent thought, but united plan, is the 
finest illustration ever seen of Victor 
Hugo’s prophetic utterance, ‘The Nine- 
teenth Century is Woman's Century.” 
Here ministers, doctors, lawyers, journal- 
ists, teachers, experienced homekeepers, 
philanthrophists, and cultivated young la- 
dies, each bring their special gifts and 
graces, and in the roy me gs of thought 
each bears to the individual work at home 
something of the general knowledge and 
inspiration. Not only is the North and 
South, the East and West here represented, 
but different nationalities, knowing no di- 
viding line. Pundita Ramabai, the high 
caste Hindu widow, pleads for her sisters 
in India; Mrs. Tunstall, of Indian Terri- 
tory, voices the cry of her Cherokee mates, 
that whiskey may be bound, and the In- 
dian wigwam be free; and the colored 
Unions of Tennessee and Alabama, organ- 
ized into State Societies, have graduates 
of Fisk University to represent them. 

Nor is the National Union more differ- 
entiated from other organizations in the 
many lines of work—forty or more distinct 
departments, embraced under the general 
heads of evangelistic, educational, social, 
preventive and legal, each with a skilled 
leader at its head, and duplicated in State 
and local Unions—than in its National 
President, Miss Frances E. Willard, who 
holds a most intimate relation to all these 
departments, and has a heart-knowledge 
of all the needs of humanity. Of her skill 
as a presiding officer the Nashville Amer- 
ican has this kind editorial word: ‘The 
manner in which she handled the Conven- 
tion, disposing of questions as they came, 
and always using the exact word required 
in parliamentary proceedings, attracted 
the attention of the gentlemen present who 
were familiar with parliamentary law. It 
is, perhaps, not saying too much to say 
that Mr. Randall, Mr. Blaine or Senator 
Harris, the three best presiding officers 
that the country has had since the war, 
would not have shown more ability and 
tact in the chair than Miss Willard did.” 

Watkins Hall had been secured for the 
meeting of the Convention, but when the 
delegates were seated, there was small 
room for visitors. When the need for a 
larger space reached the authorities of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church—the 
largest in the city. holding about twelve 
hundred—they hastened to offer its use, 
which was gladly accepted, and banners 
and bannerettes, flowers and women, were 
speedily transferred. 

Miss Willard’s annual address, the morn- 
ing of the 16th, was remarkable for breadth 
of vision and depth of human sympathy. 
“The bugle of your advance strikes the 
key-note of the Church Universal, and the 
drum-beat of your hearts, now throbbing 
round the world, predicts the day when 
the nations shall form one universal broth- 
erhood. Your white-ribbon prophesies 
the white flag of peace that yet shall wave 
at the mast-head of every ship, and from 
the dome of every capitol upon the globe. 
For nothing less has God set in motion the 
home-hosts of all nations, with the prayer 
of faith and the badge of snow and the 
song of victory singing.” 

Would that we could picture the Con- 
vention at this opening hour. Miss Wil- 
lard’s power of riveting all eyes and hold- 
ing all senses, as she brought fact and dec- 
laration and prophetic utterance in clear, 
resounding words ; her compatriots gather- 
ed about her,—the silver-haired Mother 
‘Thompson, leader of the Crusade in Hills- 
boro’, O., in 1873, Hannah Whitall Smith, 
the Quaker evangelist, Mother Wallace, 
the Deborah of the franchise movement, 
and Kamabai, in native costume,—and be- 
fore them the tables crowded with report- 
ers for the press of Nashville and other 
cities, and the audience, that crowded pew 
and aisle and outer hall, so still that a pin- 
fall might have been heard. 

One said truly, ‘*Ceuld we, even a score 
of years ago, have dreamed of this for 
woman?” 

Prominent among the features of the 
Convention were the Bible Readings each 
morning by Hannah Whital) Smith. The 
key-note of them all is sounded in this one 
sentence: ‘*Love fulfils all other laws, but 
it must be the kind which is spelled 1-o-v-e, 
not s-e-l-fi-s-h-n-e-s-s.” ‘The welcomes to 
the Convention and the responses thereto 
were given the evening of the 16th in the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. Gov. 
Taylor, on behalf of the State, and Mrs. 
Lide Meriwether, on behalf of the W. C. 
T. U.. cordially bade them welcome, and 
Mrs. J. K. Barney as cordially accepted. 

That the broadest liberty is accorded 
members of the W. C. T. U. is proved by 
the following by-law passed on Thursday 


“No State Union shall be bound by any 
principle espoused or plan devised by 
the National W. C. T. U., except that all 
State auxiliaries must subscribe to the 
total abstinence pledge, and to the Consti- 
tution of the National.” 

Memorial services were held Thursday 
afternoon for Mrs. Shields, President of 
Colorado, and Mrs. breap’ 4 Secretary of 
the Depurtment of Scientific Temperance 
Instruction. ender mention was made 
of Mississippi, and of John B. Finch, by 
0 , and of John B. Finch, 
Miss Willard, 

Early in the year the National W. C. 
T. U. had promised a banner to States in 
each section of the country for the great- 
est-per cent. of increase in membership, 
and the peta was a delightful oc- 
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has been our fortune to hear on any like 
occasion.”” Mrs. Meriwether, the President 
of the Tennessee W. C. T. U., gave the 
story of the color-bearer, and said, though 
the amendment haf been lost, they, the 
W..C. T. U., would never bring the colors. 
back, but yet would rally the voters to 
the banner of Prohibition. 

The morning of the 18th was election 
day. and fluttering white ballots again 
called Miss Willard to the leadership of 
the white ribbon army. Of 320 votes, she 
received 313. ‘The other general officers 
were re-elected. 

The Temperance Temple was imaged in 
a large Legge > oy —— before the 
Convention, an rs. Carse, of Chicago, 
the originator of the plan, presented the 
subject to the members. A building of 
massive proportions, a square in length 
and breadth, twelve stories high, central 
in location in the central city of the United 
States, to be erected at a cost of $850,000. 
Great enthusiasm prevailed, and gifts and 
stock were pledged from different States 
to the amount of $10,000. 

Each evening several meetin were 
held in Masonic ‘'emple and churches, 
always with crowded houses. Music of 
the finest sort had been provided. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bent led the hymns with white- 
ribboned golden cornets, and the Herbert 
Quartette from Monmouth, [Il., sang stir- 
ring Prohibition songs. 

‘The resolutions of any body mark their 
progress from yeartoyear. ‘The National 
takes no backward steps. The Internal 
Revenue was declared against; the Blair 
Bill endorsed; a protest uttered against 
personalities in politics; for enforcement 
of Sunday laws; for equal suffrage; scien- 
tific temperance instruction; endorsing 
the Prohibition Party and Society of 
Peace which sent Mr. Wm. Jones, of Lon- 
don, to present its kindly message. 

Nearly all the churches on Sunday were 
occupied morning, afternoon and evening 
byW. C. T. U.women, “ta revelation to the 
people of Nashville,” and one heartily 
enjoyed. Rev. Anna Shaw, of Boston, 
preached the Convention Sermon in the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church; Miss 
Willard and Dr. Bushnell, of Chicago, 
talked of social purity in the McKendall 
Church in the afternoon, to an audience of 
women and girls, and at nigbt Mrs. Gov. 
Wallace, of Indiana, spoke on the franchise 
for women in the Masonic Temple, while a 
mass-meeting was held for the Knights of 
Labor, addressed by Miss Willard, Mrs. 
Meriwether, Mrs. Hunt and others. A 
memorable meeting where cultured 
womanhood met the sturdy sons of toil, 
and found many kindred resolves. The 

. C. T. U. was introduced as a new 
G. A. R.—the Great American Reforma- 


tion. 

Of outside delights, we would mention 
the homes opened to us; theinvitation for 
a hundred representative women to call 
upon Mrs. President Polk, which was ac- 
cepted, and a magnificent reception pre- 
pared for the delegates and citizens of 
Nashville by Col. Cole. Seven hundred 
met in this elegant mansion, and were 
served with the rarest attention. 

This Convention was the best ever held, 
by its largest active representation, by its 
harmonious counsels, and the world-wide 
sweep of its plans. 

Mrs. EstHer T. HousH, 
National Supt. Press. 
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OVER-PRESSURE. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Your columns have been open to discus- 
sions on the past, present and future of 
womanhood. Woman’s present needs, 
her past and present disabilities, have been 
written about; the topic of dress-reform 
has brought forth divers views; even her 
physical training, or lack of it, has been 
touched upon. Yet not half enough has 
been said, or ever will be said, upon any 
or all of these topics. Woman—her pres- 
ent and future—is a subject which might 
be written upon ad libitum. The boy: 
what he is and what he.is likely to be- 
come, might also furnish food for thought. 

But it is not my purpose to-day to give 
a “learned dissertation,” as the Ph.D.s 
would call it, on Woman and Her Future, 
or on The Boy of the Period. I only 
wish to call attention to a subject which 
bears a certain relation to each of the 
above topics—that of overpressure, or, as 
some writers call it, cramming. 

Who of us, in passing through the pub- 
lic schools, has not seen children overbur- 
dened with studies? So many columns to 
be learned within a given period; so many 
different branches to be taken up during 
the term. The hours of home study never 
used to be counted. It was customary to 
do so much within a given period; conse- 
quently every nerve, both of teacher and 
pupil, was on the strain to cram into the 
mind just so much each term or year, with- 
out taking the health of the pupil into 
consideration. Even with a love of study, 
do not the majority look back upon the 
school years as one long siege of weari- 
ness both to flesh and spirit? 

Lately, conversing with a college gradu- 
ate who now bids fair to make his mark in 
the world as a bona fide scientist, I asked 
him what he remembered of all the 
branches he had pursued. He laughingly 
replied, “I only remember the immense 
piles of books I used to carry under my 
arm in going up and down the hill to the 
academy.” 

This long prologue leads me to the real 
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OU ’ near-sightedness, 
etc., is being discussed. Our good neigh- 
bors, the Germans, are especially active 
in regard to this matter. Volumes might 
be written, and have already been written, 
to prove that long-continued study and 
recitation do more harm than good. Dr. 
Hermann Colm, of {Breslau, an authority 
upon near-sightedness and its kindred 
evils, has published much to show the 
effect of study with the head held in cer. 
tain positions. He has enlarged upon the 
copy-book evil, with its lines crossed and 
recrossed. The Berliner-Schrer- Verein 
(Berlin Teachers’ Association) in its pub- 
lished report of its hygienic section, shows 
us the modern and the ancient school 
desks with their attendant evils. In its 
illustrations we see the boy (the same 
might be said of the girl) with a natural 
spinal column, and then with a curvature 
of the spine, as he sits at his desk poring 
over many books. 

Many equally prominent authorities 
might be quoted in regard to the lack of 
physical development, not permitted by 
constant study; the gradual undermining 
of even the strongest physique unless 
proper care is taken. 

Dr. Loewenthal, of Lausanne, in a book 
published this year on ‘*The Hygiene of 
Education,” gives some admirable essays. 
He believes, unlike many of his German 
confréres, in a similar education for girls 
and boys. Instead of subdividing the 
schovls into so many different classes, such 
as girls’ schools, boys’ schools,’ burgher 
schools, learned schools (gelehrte schule), 
real schools, gymnasia, etc., he would 
have a ten years’ school (eight to eighteen 
years of age), the one grade leading to the 
next; both sexes to pursue the courses 
assigned, because ‘“‘girls need the broad 
education as. well as boys, for are not they 
the future mothers, likely to give the earli- 
est and best instruction to the little folks?” 
He gives an ample but not too heavy 
course of instruction to be pursued during 
these years, and limits the course to from 
thirty-five to twenty-four hours each 
week; average thirty-three hours. The 
forenoons, when the pupil is clearest of 
intellect and not overtired, are generally 
given to study. Notwo hard studies fol- 
low each other; drawing, singing, gym- 
nastics or games are interspersed. Even 
the subject of domestic work for girls is 
not neglected. This seems almost an ideal 
arrangement, as presented in the tabulated 
form, and even if it is not accepted by the 
authorities, German or otherwise, it will, 
no doubt, aid much in the effort for re- 
form in education the world over. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Loewenthal’s scheme, the 
course covers the usual branches up toa 
certain point, includes art lectures and a 
slight knowledge of government and con- 
stitutional law, and there are gymnastic 
exercises six hours each week. The brain 
is consequently not developed at the ex- 
pense of the body. The pupils’ thoughts 
are not allowed to dwell too long on any 
one subject, and yet the variety is not so 
great as to overwhelm him or her. 

A practical education for both sexes 
seems to be the main object, without too 
great strain upon either mind or body. 
Boating, swimming, cricket and other 
boyish pleasures are introduced. I ob- 
serve less opportunity for the physical 
development of the other sex. Still, tak- 
ing the strong German physique to com- 
mence with, possibly the gymnastics 
daily, with promenades and domestic 
work, will be all that is requisite. From 
the American standpoint I would gladly 
see the girls rival their brothers in some 
of the minor athletic sports and in horse- 
back riding. Last; but not least, the 
time must come when their dress will be 
such that they can walk and exercise daily 
without over fatigue. That is the outlook 
for the girl of the future. 


Washington, D. C. GRAHAM. 


NEW ENGLAND HOSPITAL PAPER. 


A paper to be devoted to the interests 
of the New England Hospital for Women 
and Children, in connection with the fair 
for its benefit, will be issued on the 5th, 
6th, 7th, 8th and 9th of December, 1887- 
Besides notices of the various attractions 
of the fair, it will aim to give as full an 
account as possible of hospitals, training- 
schools for nurses, and similar instita- 
tions, with such other matter pertaining 
to educational and beneyolent work 4s 
will be of immediate and permanent inter- 
est. Its editors will be aided by many 
well-known contributors. Price of sub- 
scription, fifty cents. The will be 
sent by mail to subscribers, or delivered at 
Horticultural Hall during the fair. Adver- 
tisements and subscriptions (if the paper 
is to be mailed, give post-office address ip 
full) should be sent to John L. Dearborn, 
19 Congress Street, Boston. Communica- 
tions may be sent to the editors, Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain; Horace 
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LITERARY NOTIOES. 


Ovum New Enoxtanp Days. A Story of True 
Life. By Sophie M. Damon. Boston: Cup- 
ples & Hurd. 1887. Price, $1,25. 


A dear mother’s memories of her 
Ihood in the Green Mountain State is 
basis of this story, which Is founded on 
fact. ‘The manters and incidents of pioneer 
life in Vermont sixty years ago give local 
tone and color to the narrative. 4H. B. B. 


Lerrers From Heaven. Translated from the 
Fourth German Edition. New York: Fank 
& Wagnalls. Price, $1. 


This is a companion volume to ‘‘Letters 
from Hell” by the same author. The let- 
ters are ‘“twritten by a mother in heaven 
to her son on earth.” They show the 
many happy ways in which aid comes to 
living people from those who have gone 
before into the spirit world. It is written 
from an evangelical standpoint. This 
mother insists upon the value of a life of 
active service, especially for women. She 
affirms that ‘‘woman is indeed called to 
serve; service is her destiny; the perfec- 
tion of her nature consists in devoted per- 
sonal service.’”’ Evidently these letters 
from a mother in heaven were really writ- 
ten by a man on earth. H. B, B. 


Boston Scuoot KitcHEen Text-Bovx. Lessons 
in Cooking for the use of Classes in Public and 
Industrial Schools. By Mrs. D. A. Lincoln. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1. 


This is not a mere cook-book, but a treat- 
ise stating reasons for the directions given, 
and vonnecting these with first principles. 
Superintendent Seaver testifies that the 
substance of the instruction it contains 
has been successfully worked out in the 
class-rooms and kitchens of the Boston 
public schools. The object is to arouse 
an enthusiasm for an enlightened perform- 
ance of the every day duties of life. In 
twenty admirable lessons every branch of 
household economy, from making a fire 
to waiting on a table, is taught,—boiling, 
steaming, baking, broiling, frying, stew- 
ing, the preparation of soups, meats, 
fishes, vegetables, pastries, puddings and 
creams—a vast amount of valuable infor- 
mation in a series of interesting chapters 
which every boy and girl should study. 

H. B. B. 


Miss West's Crass IN GEoGRAPHY. By 
Frances C. Sparhawk. Boston: Lee and 
Shepard. 1888. Paper. Price, 30 cents. 


This is a new departure in the teaching 
and study of geography. Instead of the 
dry memorizing of names of countries and 
towns and mountains and rivers, Miss 
West begins by drawing an apple ona 
blackboard and making the children talk 
about it. Next she shows them with a 
piece of string the meaning of a circle and 
of the horizon. Then they talk about 
trees, bushes, grass, flowers, land, water, 
rain, snow, ice, sand, heat, cold, light, 
hills, valleys, insects, birds, animals and 
people. From these they go on to water- 
po natural divisions, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, North America, South America, 
Australia, continents, islands, rivers and 
oceans. And finally, in answer to an in- 

uiry from their teacher, the class decides 
that geography is ‘ta way of travelling in 


our minds.” H. B. B. 


A GARLAND For Griris. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. 1888. Price, $1.25. 


These animated stories were written for 
the author’s own amusement during a 
period of enforced seclusion. Flowers 
were her solace, and they suggested titles 
for the tales. Miss Alcott’s many girls 
will find beauty and sunshine in these 
blossoms. . The young ladies’ club, for 
mental improvement, called ‘*Mayflower”’ 
in honor of the Pilgrim Fathers, is a 
unique bit of Boston life. ‘AnIvy Spray 
and Ladies’ Slippers” is the tale of 
two orphan sisters who prefer poverty to 
separation. ‘Pansies,’ ‘*Water Lilies,” 
“Poppies and Wheae,” ‘Little Button- 
Rose,” ‘‘Mountain Laurel and Maiden- 
hair” are full of grace and wit and guod 
suggestions. Long may Miss Alcott live 
to write such stories as these,which charm 
while they instruct, and make the world 
kinder and better. H. B. B. 


Grratpine. A Souvenir of the St. Lawrence. 
Illustrated. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1888. 


This delightful love-story in verse, 
which, in a previous edition, has won 
many friends, is here reproduced in all the 
sumptuous beauty of heavy paper, large, 
clear text, and profuse illustrations. The 
landscapes, seascapes, and riverscapes are 
especially characteristic and beautiful. 
Old castellated Quebec, the broad expan- 
ses of lake and river, the billowy ocean, 
the undulating prairie, the crags and gor- 
ges of the Rocky Mountains are all pict- 
ured. The author has a command of lan- 

and rhyme seldom equalled since 
Sir Walter Scott made narrative ms a 
permanent department of English litera- 
. ‘The tone of the story is pure and 
elevated, and its sentiment will charm the 
young who anticipate and the old who re- 
member. H. B. B. 


Miss Curris. A Sketch. By Kate Gannett 
Wells. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1888. Price, 
$1.25. 

The call of the little brother and sister 
upon the benevolent Mrs. Preston, and 
their —— discomfort at the joyless 
Christmas festivity so carefully planned 
as a study of character, by the eccentric 
old maid, Miss Curtis, are very — 

e 


Hl 


The revenge of the ind t boy and 

atonement of the and morbidly- 
conscientious girl awaken our 6 thy. 
Mr. Kemin, a narro ilanthro- 





lang for «breath af Western tolerance to 

long for a breath ro 
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by Mine Denti. The sketch of the rural 
setts town and Miss Curtis’ cli- 
ents is lifelike, and that poor lady’s story 
enlists deep interest and sympathy. It is 
intended as an awful warning not to sacri- 
, and not to expect 
perfection inalover. Having rejected the 
man she loved because his conception of 
duty was less rigid than her own, poor 
Miss Curtis, with a life-long heart-ache 
devotes her time and fortune to promoting 
the marriages of other people. The con- 
trast drawn between domestic happiness 
and a wider sphere of thought and ac- 
tivity for women [which are represented 
as incompatible] is equally at variance 
with experience and reason. Indeed, the 
great defect of the book is an attempt to 
proscribé what Mrs. Wells is pleased to 
denominate ‘*hobbies,” which are defined 
as “only pretences for having your own 
way.”’ She makes Miss Curtis exclaim: 
“Coeducation, female colleges, and all 
the new devices for getting into the king- 
dom of heaven are hobbies; the age is 
predestined to them; they will be its ruin. 
‘They are devil’s claws, they tear out your 
heart, they lead you astray. Be woman- 
ly, child! Be frivolous, be frivolous!’*, 
And again, speaking of an overworked 
wife, she exclaims: “The next world 
wouldn’t amount to much if husbands 
were allowed there! I might subscribe 
for a woman’s paper for her; she could 
get some sympathy out of it. They are 
full of labor-saving stories about marriage, 
and how to make a husband come to 
terms. Never subscribe for them, if you 
are ever married and want peace. It is 
only old maids who should read them; 
yet it does not do them much good after 
all, for they always take the part of the 
brothers, and think how their sisters-in- 
law ought to keep at it all the time.” 
Farmer Nutting we me Miss Curtis for 
being ‘‘a clear-headed, non-suffraging 
woman, who knows the wuth of fat and 
lean to a pig, and uses phosphate on her 
land ’cause the Lord’s sparing of the rain 
in these latter days.”” But we cannot ex- 
pect much sense from a farmer who does 
not know that rye is worthless in a 
dry season, and only fertilizes when dis- 
solved by rain. In spite of these little 
flaws, however, the story has much good 
sense and good feeling, and is lighted up 
by a kiudly humor. H. B. B. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Mrs. E. L. Saxon will lecture in Kansas 
until Christmas on suffrage in relation to 
labor and suffrage in relation to temper- 
ance. Mrs. Saxon’s lecture tour through 
Wisconsin was successful in every partic- 
ular. 

Dr. Evelyn A. Churchill is the only 
woman physician in Newton, Kan. She 
has been there three years, has a large and 
lucrative practice, and has been treated 
with uniform kindness and courtesy by 
the male physicians. 

The cheap coffee stands at the ferries 
and other points in Brooklyn, which last 
winter furnished 134,000 meals to news- 
boys, car-drivers and others at little more 
than cost, will shortly be reopened under 
the direction of a committee of women 
from various churches. 

The Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Buffalo has begun a series 
of lectures on “Hygiene.” It will also 
have a course of law lectures on ‘Husband 
and Wife,” ‘Property Rights of Married 
Women,” ‘*Master and Servant,” *‘Liabili- 
ties of Women,” ‘Wills and Administra- 
tion of Estates.” 

Rev. Dr. J. P. Goucher has informed 
the trustees of the Woman’s College at 
Baltimore that he and his family, who 
gave the land upon which the college is 
now building, will also meet the entire 
cost, provided the trustees will secure 
within two years an addition of $30,000 to 
the endowment. ‘The trustees aecept the 
proposition. 

Miss Alice C. Fletcher's case well illus- 
trates the incongruities of male suffrage. 
Here is a woman to whom the majority of 
Congressmen might well go to school on 
the subject of Indian legislation, and who 
has had an important personal influence 
in effecting public measures; yet she can- 
not be trusted with the ballot. Incongru- 
ous our system certainly is.—Christian 
Register. 

It is becoming quite common for an im- 
pecunious society-woman to go into trade. 
‘There are half-a-dozen small arts in which 
her connections are of distinct value. One 
such in New York imports dainty bon- 
nets, another paints toilet articles and 
menu cards, a third does fine embroideries 
for fashionable baby clothes, and a fourth 
conducts a sort of private brokerage in 
duplicate wedding presents. 

The Essex Club of Boston, in avcord- 
ance with Senator Hoar’s suggestion, will 
present to Mr. Whittier, on his eightieth 
birthday, a congratulatory letter signed by 
prominent people, including the President 
and cabinet, Supreme Court justices, sena- 
tors and representatives in Congress, and 
literary men and women. The several 
sheets will be bound in a volume and 
given to him December 17. Mr. Whittier 
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will also feel the great heart of those who 
love him, who are not distinguished and 
who will send no letter, and who are 
counted by millions on both sides of the 
ocean. 

Mrs. Forbes, the wife of Mr. Forbes, the 
well-known naturalist and explorer, who, 
a year or two ago, published an account 
of his scientific researches in the Eastern 
Archipelago, has written a narrative of 
her adventures while she accompanied her 
husband in his travels. Mrs. Forbes’ ex- 
periences in the East were in some re- 
spects unique. She lived for a few weeks 
absolutely alone in the mountains of Ti- 
mor, and was the first European woman 
who visited Papua. | 


A charity school for girls at Darmstadt, 
Germany, is more than sixty years old. 
The management being progressive, tui- 
tion in cooking was introduced this fall. 
Fifteen of the older girls are to devote ; 
one day a week to cooking, five of them as 
cooks and ten as assistants. Asa practi- 
cal test, the girls have to eat the dinner 
they cook. The teachers aim at a practi- 
cal knowledge of the cheapest, the most 
wholesome, and most appetizing dishes 
accessible to people of limited means. 
The nourishing value of the food is care- 
fully taught. The quantity prepared by 
each cook is calculated for an average 
family of five persons. 

The wife of General Creok, the Indian 
fighter, is regarded as a public benefactor 
in Arizona. She was travelling across the 
Territory by rail several years ago. Her 
lunches had been provided by a city cater- 
er, and included an abundance of water- 
cresses. There were too many cresses for 
Mrs. Crook’s taste, so she threw them out 
of the window, but not at haphazard. The 
country is crossed by innumerable brooks, 
and it was only in passing these that Mrs. 
Crook threw out the superfluous cresses. 
They took root on the spots where they 
fell, and multiplied with marvellous rapid- 
ity. To-day this delicate appetizer is to 
be found in almost all parts of the Terri- 
tory, where, before Mrs. Crook’s chance 
sowing, it was unknown. 








Catarrh Cured , 
Catarrh is a very prevalent disease, with 
distressing and offensive symptoms. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla gives ready relief and speedy 
cure, from the fact it acts through the blood, 
and thus reaches every part of the system, 


“I suffered with catarrh fifteen years. Took | 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and I am not troubled any | 
| 








with catarrh, and my general health is much 
better.” I. W. Liixis, Postal Clerk Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad. 


“] suffered with catarrh 6 or 8 years; tried 
many wonderful cures, inhalers, etc., spend- 
ing nearly one hundred dollars without benefit. 
I tried Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and was greatly 
improved.” M.A, ABBEY, Worcester, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 

“Hood's Sarsaparilia | 
purifies my bicod, - my appetite, and. | 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THO: 

Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


id wenthite weightin geld’ T teem, et 
0 a a 
130 Bank Stree Now York City. P 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5, Made 
only by ©. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 





THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home  urity 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 

THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing 
fot one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


MISS CURTIS. 


A Novel. By Kate Gannett WELLS, author of 
“About People,” etc. 12mo. $1.25. 











‘Here is a book that shows entire familiarity with 
life, with the science of ethics, and with the practi- 
cal part of morals, and at the same time is neither a 
mere critic, nor a mere photographer, but a helper 
that cannot weary. ‘‘Miss Curtis,” truly a Boston 
book, ought to have a great run and find many read. 
ers. No sensible man or woman, young o1 no longer 
young, will read it without exquisite pleasure un- 
ess they have ceased to be of the people with whom 
their lot is cast.”— The Beacon, 


“The book contains fine descriptions of the noble- 
ness of young life when it is well epent. It certainly 


contains some exceedingly fine studies of char- | 


acter.’”’— Boston Herald. 


“A series of studies of Boston life strung on the 
thread of a slight plot, and the fine applications of 
ethical truth to social necessities make up a book 
well worth reading.” —Boston Traveller. 


“It is a striking and original book, quite unlike | 


anything but itseli, and will give Mrs. Wells a new 


place in literature.”—ARLO 
Journal, 


A brilliant story, demonstrating that true happi- 


delicious touches of parish experiences, of which 
the author is fully competent to speak. 


The Shakespearian Drama. 


A Commentary. Tue Tracepres. By DENTON 
J.SnrpER. lvol. 12mo. $1.75. 


A learned and interesting treatise, by this accom- 
plished philosophical critic. 


Fools of Nature. 


By Avice Brown. 12mo. $1.50. 
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CHRISTMAS GARDS BY MAIL. wi iii. couce nck, alee 


sale at cost at office WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets _ 
than by any other instrumentality, Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. “ 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Pies for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Snaffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 


The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. . 


Prof. Carruth on Sutirage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. ; 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rey. C. C. Harrah. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WoMAN’s JourR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


“oN THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 


issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 60 cts 
It can be procured at the 





| Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
ness springs from personality in religion, and not | 
from dry ethical creeds and dogmas. It is full of | 


| Also of A. BRENTAND,5 Union Square, NewYork 


3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 





‘The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of wom- 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy Stonz, 
Henry B. BLacKWELL, and ALIceE STONE BLack- 
WELL. Editorial contributors are JULIA Warp Howsg, 
Mary A. Livermore, Louisa M. ALcoTT. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts, 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-rooms, 


| half price. Address 


“Strikingly superior to the novel of the day—the | 


vigor and passion of its love story—uninterruptedly 
interesting.”—Boston Advertiser. 


“A thoroughly enjoyable story, with enough of 
incident to keep the interest from flagging, with 
character-drawing marked by insight and skill, and 
with un ample store of humor, melting sometimes 


| into pathos, sometimes hardening into satire.”— 


Montreal Gazette, 
‘Both delightful and profitable reading, its morals 


ing of the tirst quality.”— The Week (Toronto). 


“While her work is too original to resemble that 
of Howells, it yet reminds one of him in various 
points so subtle as almost to evade analysis. The 
woman of the story is, fortunately, not of the How- 
ells type, but the cleverness with which the disciples 
of spiritualism are described to us is worthy of his 
skilful pen.”—Bufalo Express. 


“The author of ‘Fools of Nature’ has achieved a 
double triumph in that unusually strong and attract- 
ive novel. She has taken the unpromising and even 
uopleasant theme, spiritualism, and handled it in a 
way which not only does not repel, but which inter- 
ests; and she has written some of the most exquisite 
love scenes in modern fiction. The story is iull of 
freshness, of originality, of variety and of keen 
knowledge of human nature, while as a story it is 


‘e0d in construction, and of sustained interest from | 
£ | Parity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
| Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its ‘Regn. 


eginning to end.”—Boston Courier. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, upon | 


receipt of price. Catalogues free. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIO 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the*‘PzcuntaRy AID System,” gaina 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 





| being so admirably inculcated, and its xsthetics be- | 
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“Tt is the only ay I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 


“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman’s JournnaL.”—Ma chell, 


“I love the paper, and am proud of it.”—Z. L. 
Saxon. 


“Tt is an — of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”"—Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”’—Clara Barton. 


“The Woman’s JouRNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman's 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”— Frances E. Willurd. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
sample copies) sent 4 for 10 cents. Address 
OMAN’sS JOURNAL, ton, Masa. 7 





The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly. for the Promotion of Social 


ation by the State. 
AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, | EDrrors. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
4 Five pies, a year, $2.00: “8 
TEN WHITE cages TRACTS the me 
of Durham, ELLICE ee tet ook ae Price, 
“ina — 


THE PHILANTHROPIST 
P. 0. Box 2564, New York City. 
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WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


Special Offer 


Until January |, i889. 

We make the following very 
liberal offer to new subscribers 
only. 

To ali members of Woman Suf- 


frage Associations, — American, 
National, State and Local. 


To ali members of W. C. T. U’s, 
National, State and Local. 


To all registered women voters 
in municipal and school elections. 


To all teachers, artists, minis- 
ters, lawyers, physicians, and 
working-women. 


We will send the Woman’s Journal 


Until January 1, 1888, 


a=) os Bw! 
Until Jannary, 1889, for $1.50 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 








Send in your Subscriptions to 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
8 Park Street, Boston. 


For further information regarding Special 
Offer, address CHARLOTTE H. ALLEN, 
3 Park Street. 


Let each Subscriber send us the names of 
at least five suffragists who would be inter- 
ested by six weeks’ reading of the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL, and we will send it to those 
persons till January 1, 1888, FREE. 








N. E. WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAAR. 
Woman SurFRAGE HEADQUARTERS, 
3 Park STREET, Boston, Dzc. 3, 1887. } 
Dear Friena : — 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Bazaar 
and Festival, last December, raised for our State 
and local societies, for State work, more than 
six thousand dollars. 

There is great need of money in every State 
treasury,and need, also, of an American Fund 
to help on Municipal and Presidential Woman 
Suffrage Bills, Constitutional Amendments, etc., 
as they are passed by the various State and 
Territorial Legislatures. Your own State may 
be the next to call for help. Rhode Island was 
thus helped last spring with one thousand dol- 
lars by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. 

In the Territories, especially, and in States 
where there is little or no organization, such help 
is greatly needed. 

In order to provide a fund for American work, 
it is proposed to hold a Bazaar and Festival in 
Boston, next December, and to invite the suf- 
fragists of New England and other States to co- 
operate in it. 

We have secured Music Hall and Bumstead 
Hall, in Boston, for the week beginning Monday 
morning, December 12, and ending Saturday 
night, December 17, 1887; and we invite our 
friends in sister States to unite with us on the 
following basis : 

Each State providing goods for a table o 
tables to receive one-half of the net proceeds of 
the same, to be expended in its own State by its 
own committee; the other half to be used for 
woman suffrage work, anywhere in the United 
States, by the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association. _ 

Will you help, and enlist the friends of woman 
suffrage in your locality in aid of the Bazaar? 
One thousand articles, useful and fancy, or even 
more, can easily be obtained in your State, 
among your friends and acquaintances, from 
merchants, manufacturers, andfarmers. If these 
articles average only one dollar each, they will 
realize a good sum for the work. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion and its fifty-one Auxiliary Leagues cor- 
dially invite you to Boston. Hospitality will be 
furnished in this city and vicinity to two or three 





Cora Scott Pond will give her personal super- 
vision. m ° 

This occasion will make the active woman 
suffrage workers of the country more generally 
acquainted with each other, and will enable them 
to counsel together for the common cause. 

Let us know immediately what you will do to 
help, and then confer with the friends in your 
State, to see what assistance they will give. 

An early reply will oblige your friends, 

Lucy Strong, 

President N. E. W. 8. A. 
Jutia Warp Hower, 
Foreign Corresponding Secretary. 
Henry B. BLacKWELL, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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WEST END LEAGUE, 


The West End League will give an en- 
tertainment and soviable on Monday, De- 
cember 5, at the home of Mrs. C. C. Spar- 
row, 62 Phillips Street, for the purpose of 
raising money for their table at the bazaar, 
to be held in Music Hall, December 12. 
The entertainment will consist of music 
and recitations, beginning at 7.30 P. M. 
Refreshments will be for sale during the 
evening. 

The committee promises all who attend 
one of the most enjoyable occasions of the 
season. WILLIETTA JOHNSON, 

Secretary. 
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N. E. WOMAN'S PRESS ASSOCIATION. 





The regular meeting of the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Press Association will be 
held Tuesday afternoon, December 6, 1887, 
at 3 o’clock, in the parlors of the WOMAN’Ss 
JOURNAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston. A 
full attendance is requested, as there is im- 
portant business to be considered. 

EsTELLE M. HATCH MERRILL, 
Secretary. 
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BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


It was voted at the last regular meeting 
of the Boston Woman Suffrage League, 
thatthe December meeting be wholly for 
business. The committee having the meet- 
ings in charge find that all the unfinished 
business can be done during Bazaar week. 
Therefore there will be no meeting of the 
Boston League until January, a notice of 
which will be given later. H. 
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BROCKTON LEAGUE. 





The Brockton Woman Suffrage League 
will hold its annual meeting next Friday 
afternoon and evening. 

In the afternoon, sewing for the Bazaar 
table will be the programme. In the even- 
ing a supper will be given and officers 
elected. Mrs. O. C. WILLIAMS, 

President. 
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MAKE YOUR WILL. 





A great deal of physical suffering and 
mental misery might be prevented if those 
who have property to leave would. secure 
it by will to those who are entitled to it, 
and for whom it is intended. ‘This is es- 
pecially true in the case of husbands, the 
law for widows being neither generous 
nor just. Emily S. Boulon, in the To- 
ledo Blade, gives the following fact: 


Some years ago my heart was wrung by 
the sorrows of a poor old lady, whose 
story ran something like this: Her hus- 
band died without making the will which 
he had always promised her to execute, 
and by the law she could have but a third 
of the property. The remainder went to 
the daughter, a fair young girl just blos- 
soming intoa most attractive womanhood. 
This eepere consisted solely of a comfort- 
able house and the lot upon which it stood. 
The place was the product of the joint earn- 
ings and savings of husband and wife, who 
began life with nothing but strong hands 
and hearts devoted to each other. At 
seventeen the daughter, who had been 
kept in school by her mother’s untiring 
labor, married a young physician, and he 
came to live with them in the old home. 
By-and-by he began to show an arbitrary 
spirit toward the mother, which grew at 
last into absolute unkindness. Strange to 
say, the daughter joined with him in an en- 
deavor to drive her from the home she had 
helped to earn, and which was endeared 
to her by so many old associations. Pres- 
ently the daughter died, but not until she 
had willed her two-thirds to her husband, 
providing at the same time that her inter- 
est should not be sold for a certain term 
ot years. The mother could not sell her 
third, for no one would buy it so condi- 
tioned, nor could she live in the same 
house with her son-in-law. She could do 
absolutely nothing, only support herself, 
prematurely old and broken by trouble as 
she was, . the most unintermitting toil, 
while the home she loved, the place she 
had helped to earn, remained in’ hands 
of strangers. 


Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell gave a sim- 
ilar case at the Philadelphia meeting. An 
Iowa woman moved to that State, when 
it was new, with her husband. They were 
both young. Together they worked to 
clear the land to build the log-house; and 
when a storm overtook them before the 
rude shelter was finished, they knelt to- 
gether with clasped hands under the quilt 





Children came. The wife took care of 
the family, rode on the reaper and the 
corn-planter, and cheerfully did the house- 
work. By-and-by the farm was paid for. 
A new, handsome, convenient house was 
built, but the old log-house was left stand- 
ing for the memories it held. Everything 
was prosperous and well to do. The years 
went by. Suddenly the husband died 
without a will. The sons-in-law and the 
daughters-in-law wanted to have the prop- 
ecty divided so that they could have their 
share, and it was done. The woman, 
whose lifetime of toil had so largely con- 
tributed to make the property, was left 
with the use of one-third. “With such a 
husband and such a home,” she said, ‘I 
thought [ had all the rights I needed. 
Now I know that women need to help 
make the laws for their own protection.” 

Cases like the above are very numerous, 
They make their own appeal for the ballot 
for women. In the meantime, every man 
who wishes his wife to be protected should 


protect her by at once making a will. 
L. 8. 
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MANY HANDS MAKE LIGHT WORK. 


‘Two copies of the Bazaar number of the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL will be sent to each 
regular subscriber next week. We spe- 
cially request that the extra copy shall be 
given to some friend of woman suffrage, 
in the hope of thereby securing a new sub- 
scriber at $1.50, under our Special Offer. 

Will each of our subscribers try to make 
this extra copy bring in at least one new 
name? Will each subscriber put on his or 
her “thinking cap?” We want every friend 
to help us. H. B. B. 
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BAZAAR NOTES. 


The entertainment or musicale of the 
Bazaar will begin each evening at 7.45 
P. M. ‘The programme throughout the 
week will be very attractive. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, as president, 
will open the Bazaar. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, it is hoped, will make a short ad- 
dress. A chorus of many voices is ex- 
pected, also the Chinese Band, and vocal 
music. 

On Tuesday evening, the Ladies’ Orches- 
tra will play, led by Miss Marion Osgood, 
and there will be readings. 

On Wednesday evening, the Sanford 
Girls’ Orchestra consisting of piano, harp, 
violincello, violin and flageolet. 

On Thursday, Mrs. Ole Bull, Wulf 
Fries and Prof. C, N. Allen will play. 

On Friday, Ladies’ Trio and piano solo. 

On Saturday, the Blind Band from the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind will play. 

The organist for the entire week, day 
and evening, is Prof. Edward E. Kelsey, 
of Somerville. 

A Punch and Judy Show (new style) 
will be a great attraction to both young 
and old on various occasions. 

In the centre of the hall there will be an 
Alaska Chilcat Corner. 

Candy will be made fresh each day in 
the hall. 

At least sixty tables will be presided 
over by about one hundred and fifty dele- 
gates. 

The hall itself will be a bower of beauty, 
adorned with evergreens. 

There will be a beautiful flower-table 
and a number of singing birds. . 

Not the least of the attractions will be 
the chief marshal and his excellent staff 
of young men, the assistant marshals, 
also young women who will assist as aids 
throughout the week. 

Special attention will be paid to the 
restaurant. Mr. and Mrs. George Scott, 
caterers in a number of fairs both this sea- 
son and last, and recommended to us by 
the best authority in the city, will have 
the entire charge, under the direction of 
a committee consisting of Mrs. Judith W. 
Smith and other efficient ladies and gentle- 
men. The admission to the restaurant 
will be free. It will be upon the European 
plan, and at very moderate rates. 

Single admission tickets to the Bazaar, 
twenty-five cents; season tickets, one dol- 
lar. 

The Bazaar will be open from 10 A. M. 
to 10 P. M. each day, except the first day, 
on Monday, Dec. 12, when buyers will be 
admitted at 5 P.M. The Bazaar will be 
formally opened at 6.45 P. M. by the 
president. 

Dinner will be served in the restaurant 
at 12 o’clock on Monday. After that it 
will be open each day from 10 A. M. to 
10 P. M. 

Some people have been for many weeks 
working all day and far into the night for 
the Bazaar. Wedo not advovate this kind of 
work, but a little time each day given 
now by all friends everywhere will give 
us a wonderful success, and leave Ameri- 
can and State and local treasuries well 
filled. The leagues and clubs can make 
their largest percentage from the sale of 
tickets. We hope they are doing their 
best in this way and in all ways. 





covered for all, early in the morning. 

Send all goods to Music Hall, Winter 
Street entrance, addressed ‘‘Woman Snf- 
frage Bazaar,” during the week beginning 
December 1. We have a large store-room 
to which they will be immediately con- 
signed. 

THE VERMONT TABLE. 
BARNET, VT., Nov. 29, 1887. 

Among the good things promised for 
the Vermont table at the Bazaar,—the man- 
agers of the Howe Scale Company, Rut- 
land, Vt., have generously contributed a 
beautiful new-pattern nickel-plated, mar- 
ble-platform counter scale. As justice has 
always been represented by balances in 
the hands of a woman, no gift could be 
more appropriate for the Woman Suf- 
frage Bazaar. Friends of equal rights 
who wish to purchase scales are invited 
to examine this sample. When ordering, 
please remember that the address is Howe 
Scale Company, Rutland, Vt. We shall 
also have a fine display of the beautiful 
woollen goods manufactured by the Ver- 
mont woman manufacturer, Mrs. H. G. 
Minot, Fairfax, Vt. L. M. 


The following upon Chinese music may 
be interesting to know before listening to 
the music advertised : 

Chinese Music.—There are only five 
notes in the Chinese scale—F, G, A, C, D, 
—on which what we call music would be 
impossible. The Chinese regarded these 
tones as symbolical of the five elements, 
earth, metal, wood, fire, water, which 
elements, as well as the tones, were held 
to have been produced by combinations of 
the twelve original numbers. Each of 
these notes is the tone of a mode or scale, 
and all the scales taken together they 
consider symbolical of a well-governed 
people. 

The following we take from the Lowell 
Times : 

**The Sanford Girls’ Orchestra has been 
at the Talbot Building every afternoon 
and evening this week, and has given 
those who have been present very enjoya- 
ble and satisfactory entertainments. Prob- 
ably very few in Lowell had heard of the 
orchestra before it came to Lowell, for its 
only appearance in this vicinity was at 
Boston in the Mechanics’ Fair. ‘The mem- 
bers, however, have been giving concerts 
for the past four years, but they have 
been in Connecticut and Rhode Island 

rincipally. The home of the young 
adies is at New Haven, Conn., where they 
began their musical career by playing at 
church entertainments and semi-public 
concerts. 

The Marion Osgood Orchestra is well 
known by Boston people. It is highly 
recommended. This orchestra was the 
first ladies’ orchestra organized in this 
country. Miss Osgood is herself a very 
popular violinist. 

Cora Scott Ponp, 
General Agent. 
++ o- - 
BOSTON SOHOOL COMMITTEE, 


The Convention of the women voters of 
Boston, held last Saturday, endorsed the 
following names for school committee: 
Gen. Francis A. Walker, Dr. Samuel 
Eliot, Albert T. Sinclair, Vincent La 
Forme, Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, Dr. Caro- 
line Hastings, Mrs. Ellison C. Hardon, 
Miss Ellen French, Frank Wood, Liberty 
D. Packard. ‘The Nominating Committee 
and the City Committee, jointly, were em- 
powered to make up the tickets, using any 
of the foregoing names, and adding such 
unexceptionable candidates as might be 
nominated elsewhere, if thought desirable. 
A committee of the women voters meets a 
committee of the Republicans, for confer- 
ence, as we go to press. 
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ESSEX COUNTY CONVENTION. 


The Essex County Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention met at the Unitarian Church, in 
Lawrence, November 28, at 2 P.M. Dele- 
gates were present from Andover, Hav- 
erhill, Salem, Amesbury, Lynn, Peabody, 
and Lawrence, while individual suffra- 
gists were present from all parts of the 
county. Rev. E.C. Abbott, of Lawrence, 
called the convention to order, and prayer 
was offered by Rev. W. E. Gibbs, of Law- 
rence. Rev. Fielder Israel was then in- 
troduced as permanent chairman. He 
made an excellent speech, and was fol- 
lowed by Rev. W. E. Gibbs. Miss Cora 
Scott Pond, of Boston, made an address, 
and the president called on the secretaries 
of the various leagues to make their re- 
ports. Henry B. Blackwell, of Boston, 
made the closing speech of the afternoon. 
Each league brought a fine silk or plush 
banner. Over the pulpit was a large silk 
banner bearing the inscription: !*Massa- 
chusetts State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, 1850. Male and Female created He 
them... And gave them dominion.” 
On one side of the pulpit was the banner 
of the Lawrence League, bearing the in- 
scription: ‘‘Agitate.” The Andover ban- 
ner was inscribed “‘Work for Life.” The 
Amesbury banner bore a quotation from 
John G. Whittier, “No fetters in the Bay 
State.” At five o’clock the convention 
adjourned to the vestry of the church, 








convention met at 7.30. Rev. Mr. Titus, 
of Amesbury, offered prayer. Rey. E. ©. 


| Abbott presided and delivered the first ad- 


dress. ‘The woman suffrage movement 
means that we are trying to place the my- 
nicipal, State and national governments on 
the same basis as the home and the church, 
on the foundation of reason and law, in- 
stead of force. The final appeal of States 
and nations should be to reason and sense 
of justice, rather than to force of arms; 
in doing this work we need the 

tion of woman with man, for her refine- 
ment and moral sense will purify political 
life and elevate the moral standard of goy- 
ernment. 

Dr. A. J. French, of Lawrence, said that 
public opinion was made by women as 
well as men. Women are a part of the 
public, and they should not only help 
make opinion, but the laws. Women are 
the counterparts of men and their direct 
expression is necessary in a government 
truly representative of the people. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore was introduced 
as the woman who, by her eloquence, had 
done more for the cause of woman suffrage 
and the temperance cause than almost any 
other living woman. 


MRS. LIVERMORE’S SPEECH. 


It is better to live fifty years now than 
five handred years at any previous period. 
When I was a young lady, nothing was 
provided for girls in the way of educa- 
tion; no high schools were open to them; 
the idea of a college had not n mooted: 
women and girls were regarded as intel- 
lectually inferior to men and boys. The 
first high school was opened to girls in 
Boston in 1826, but when the committee 
ascertained that four hundred girls stood 
ready to enter, they closed the school 
against them. If young ladies wanted an 
education they were compelled to go to 
some of the denominational schools. A 
woman did not even own her own cloth- 
ing, and at her husband’s death she could 
not claim even what she had spun and 
woven with her own hands, if her husband 
had not willed it to her. 

All that is chan ; one hundred and 
sixty colleges in the United States now 
admit womeu. Sheis entering every de- 
partment of business on an equality with 
man; but this has not been accomplished 
without herculean work on the part of 
the pioneers of the woman suffrage move- 
ment, to whom American women owe an 
incalculable debt of gratitude. Only seven 

rofessions were open to woman in 1840. 

he was beaten back if she attempted to 
enter anything else. Now, two hundred 
and ninety professions are open to women. 
Presidents of colleges, cashiers of banks, 
journalists, are women. Three-fifths of 
church-members are women. They organ- 
ize great missionary societies; by ir 
work, raise much of the money that su 

orts these societies. The women of the 

ethodist Church raise $500,000 annually. 
It is high noon in the intellectual life of 
women. On my recent visit to the West, 
I found a large club of women in Milwau- 
kee studying political economy. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand women 
belong to the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, and they say that they cannot 
do what they wish until they get suffrage. 
Before the labor question and the temper- 
ance question are settled, the woman suf- 
frage question must be settled, for this 
question underlies both labor and temper- 
ance. When women secure this right, 
they will, like a mountain torrent in the 
springtime, carry everything before them. 
The representative to the legislature from 
my town, Melrose, is watched by the 
Woman Suffrage league and the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and if he 
does not vote right on municipal suffrage 
for women, and constitutional prohibition, 
he has —_ of callers when he comes 
home who demand feasons for his votip 
as he did. If he votes right, six hundr 
women greet him and stand by him. 
Women must watch the vote of their rep- 
resentatives on these vital questions. 

Four-fifths of the women in Massachu- 
setts who can read and write are native- 
born. We have nothing to fear from the 
votes of foreign-born women. We need 
not fear the votes of the bad women. 
They are a very small minority. 

I have visited thirteen State prisons and 
the officers tell me that eight-tenths of the 
convicts have been brought there through 
strong drink. The temptations that as- 
sail women do not assail men, and vice 
versa. The temptations of the women are 
the jewelry, dry-goods and upholster 
stores. er temptations come throug 
her intense and overwhelming love for the 


beautiful. Men say women do not want 
to vote. The unwillingness of women to 
vote is rally because of the unwilling- 
ness the men of their households to 


have them vote. 

In 1886, there were in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts 3,800 men and 785 women in the 
jails and penitentiaries, and this in a State 
that has 70,000 more women than men. 

In 1886, there were in the prisons of the 
United States, 53,000 men and 5,005 women. 
The fact is there are not many bad women. 
The bad woman scare is a senseless scare. 
Men and women do not make two classes, 
but one class. If woman does not have 
logic, she has that makes up 
for that deficiency, she intuition, and 
one is as likely to come out right as the 
other. Man has woman heart. 
He has ambition, she aspiration; he has @ 
scientific spirit, and she an artistic spirit; 
you cannot mention a quality one sex has, 
but the complement is possessed by the 


other sex. 
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Henry B. Blackwell made the closing 
speech, and spoke of the splendid success 
of municipal suffrage for women in Kan- 
sas, where there is not in three hundred 
towns and cities of that State an open sa- 
loon, from the Missouri River to the Wy- 
oming line. 

Rev. Mr. Abbott announced, in clos- 
ing, that the Lawrence League would 
have a table in the grand Bazaar, to be 
held in Music Hall, Boston, December 12 
to December 19. In this Bazaar, nine 
States will be represented by sixty tables. 
The friends of the cause in Lawrence were 
invited to send articles for the fair to Mrs. 
A. J. French, Lawrence Street, before 
December 10. All friends of the cause 
were invited to the vestry of the Unitarian 
Church the next evening, at 7 o'clock, 
where a free collation would be served, 
and provision made to have the Lawrence 
League well represented at the fair. The 
meeting closed with singing and the bene- 
dicti on. 
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NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

A college for women, managed by 
women, is to be a new educational interest 
in the Oentral West. The only colleges 
for women in the country, such as Vassar, 
Wellesley and Smith, are in the extreme 
East. Mrs. F. A. W. Shimer heads the 
list of donors for this object by giving Mt. 
Carroll] Seminary (Mt. Carroll, Ill.), with 
its buildings, apparatus aod beautiful cam- 
pus, a flourishing institution with a pres- 
ent representation from twelve States and 
Territories, and able, loyal alumnz dis- 
tributed over all parts of the country. 

It seems fitting that there should be ip 
the Mississippi Valley a woman’s college 
worthy of the generous, energetic, pro- 
gressive West. Are there not many who 
will take pleasure in aiding this cause, 
which appeals to the liberal minded who 
are interested in the highest good of 
women, and through them of society? 

CHARA. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Nov. 29, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : ' 

Want of space prevented me last week 
from dwelling upon some points of im- 
portance in regard to the attempted voting 
of women in this State. Miss Anthony, 
although she voted for all officials, State 
and national, was tried only for voting 
for members of Congress. She was ar- 
rested by a United States Marshal, brought 
into a court presided over by Judge Hunt, 
of the U. 8. Supreme Court. She was 
found guilty of violating the law. 

Mrs. Barber, who swore in her vote last 
winter, was also arrested for voting for 
member of Congress only, although she 
voted for State officers also. Of course 
the precedent in the case was clear, her 
offence and Miss Anthony’s being the 
same. When she was brought before 
Judge Wilkes Angel at Belmont, he re- 
fused to hold her for trial, not as has been 
reported because there was no case 
against her, but, as he said in his decision, 
so that the State authorities might, if they 
chose, proceed against her for violation of 
State law. ‘This year there is no election 
for Congress, and therefore the women 
who have voted have cast ballots only for 
local and State officers. At Alfred Cen- 
tre the women voted at an early fall elec- 
tion for village officers, swearing tbeir 
votes in. Proceedings were at once be- 
gun against them, and they did not vote 
at the general election on November 8. 

Alleghany County papers which have 
come to hand state that the women who 
voted at Alfred Centre have been advised 
to postpone the trial as long as possible. 
It is to be hoped that this policy will not 
prevail. If there is any ground for the 
assumption that women have the legal 
right to vote in this State under the exist- 
ing constitution and laws, let us have 
a judicial decision which will settle the 
question. If women are really legally en- 
titled to vote, we will all boldly claim’ the 
right, and, with a favorable decision, no 
inspector will dare to refuse to receive our 
ballots. Postponement simply looks like 
weakness, and throws doubt on the valid- 
ity of the claim. As agitation, efforts to 
vote under existing law are of some use, 
but only in that aspect. If half-a-dozen 
women swear in their votes every year 
in some of the rural districts of this great 
State, it is of very little help towards ad- 
mitting all the women Of the Common- 
wealth to the franchise. But if there is 
any hope of a decision that will force in- 
spectors everywhere to receive women’s 
votes, by all means let us have it as soon 
as possible. 

From Jamestown papers has come an 
account of the formation of a Political 





Grandin; vice-presidents, Mrs. Martha J. 
Griswold, Mrs. Martin, Mrs. Tiffany, Mrs. 
Sterns, Mrs. Lockwood, Mrs. Hazeltine 
and Mrs. Green; secretary, Mrs. N. R. 
Thompson; treasurer, Mrs. Anna B. 
Scofield; chairman executive committee, 
Mrs. Reuben D. Fenton. The meetings 
are to occur twice a month, and from 
memory of the pleasant and energetic 
women whom I met at Jamestown two 
years ago, doubtless the work will be well 
done. 

Suffrage co-workers throughout the 
State are urged, wherever there is a socie- 
ty, to pass resolutions asking Gov. Hill to 
recommend woman suffrage measures in 
his ‘forthcoming message. When the 
Legislature meets, January 1, the govern- 
or will lay before it his suggestions in re- 
gard to State matters. Last year he rec- 
ommended that woman suffrage should be 
represented in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion; this year he ought to go further and 
advise that at least municipal suffrage shall 
be secured to the women of the State. 
Simultaneous demands for this, coming 
from all parts of the State, cannot fail to 
have an effect. Where there are no socie- 
ties, let individuals write to the governor, 
either over their own names alone, or, if 
they choose, securing two or three signa- 
tures of friends and neighbors. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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IN MEMORIAM, 


~The sudden death of Epwarp M. Davis, 
of Philadelphia, last Saturday, at the age 
of seventy-six, while on a visit to this 
city, removes another of the few remain- 
ing early abolitionists. He was a man of 
quick sympathies, strong convictions and 
great moral courage. Advancing age 
failed to abate his interest in reformatory 
work, or to lessen his enthusiasm in the 
advocacy of‘inpopular ideas. 

He was the son-in-law of James and 
Lucretia Mott, whose affection and home 
he shared, and whose philanthropic labors 
he heartily seconded. He was in close 
friendship with Garrison and Phillips and 
their coadjutors. His intimacy with the 
Fremonts led him, in spite of his Quaker 
surroundings, to take a position on the gen- 
eral’s staff in Missouri, and earnestly to 
urge the emancipation of the slaves as a 
war measure. The cause of woman was 
dear to him, and ‘*Ruadside” was ever 
open to its advocates. Mr. Davis leaves a 
wife, two sons, and a duughter,—Mrs. 
Richard P. Hallowell, of West Medford,— 
at whose house the funeral services were 
held on Monday afternoon. Rev. Robert 
Collyer spoke feelingly of his personal in- 
debtedness to the deceased, and paid a 
glowing tribute to his character. Rev. 
Samuel Longfellow also spoke fittingly. 
The body was placed in a receiving tomb 
at West Medford. G. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





A Woman's Exchange has just been 
opened in Colorado Springs. 

Mrs. Nathaniel P. Willis will take a 
house in Washington for the winter. 

The price of the Wisconsin Citizen is 
twenty-five cents a year, and not fifty 
cents, as given last week. 

The Mt. Holyoke Alumnz Association 
of the Northwest held its annual reunion 
and banquet in Chicago last week. 

The City Government of Boston has 
voted $3,500 for a base for the Ericson 
statue by Miss Anne Whitney. 

Mrs. Dinah Mulock-Craik left a personal 
estate valued at more than $85,000. It all 
goes to her adopted daughter, Miss Dor- 
othy Craik. 

Twenty dry points, etchings, etc., by 
Miss Mary Cassatt, have been added to 
the Women Etchers’ Exhibition at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

The Springfield, Mass., Good House- 
keeping will send to any one a sample 
copy, free, and they pay generously for 
getting subscribers. 

_ The New England Helping Hand Soci- 
ety, whose work and aim is to procure 
homes for young working-girls, is to be 
incorporated. 

A strong suffrage society was organ- 
ized a few days ago in Detroit, with Mrs. 
Helen P. Jenkins as president, Mr. and 
Mrs. M. A. Root co-operating. 

There will bg endless dolls and toys at 
the Woman Suffrage Bazaar for Christmas 
presents for children; also mittens, stock- 
ings and aprons. 

Professor Redom, the eminent German 
hygienist, says that the nervousness of 
women is generally owing to the notion 
that a hearty appetite is unfeminine, and 
to a lack of fresh air and exercise. 

The Connecticut W. C. T. U., at its re- 
eent annual meeting, passed a strong 
wowan suffrage resolution, and so did the 
eonvention of the Twelfth District Mis- 
souri W. C. ‘T. U. 





Equality Club; President, Mrs. D. H. 


Mrs. Katharine Lente Stevenson will 
conduct the “Mother’s Meeting”’ to be held 
at the Women’s Educational and [ndustri- 
al Union, on Tuesday, December 6, at 3 
P.M. All women invited. 


Miss Harriet M. Peirce, daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Bradford K. Peirce (late editor 
of Zion's Herald) is giving two courses of 
morning lectures to ladies in this city on 
English and American Literature. Miss 
Peirce is a graduate of Wellesley. 


The Bezaar to be held in Boston during 
the week beginning December 12, to help 
the cause of woman suffrage in New Eng- 
land, bids fair to develop into large pro- 
portions. The State Fuir held a year ago 
yielded more than $6,000, and this one is 
planned on a more generous scale.—Spring- 
field Republican. 


The Pacific States Illustrated Weekly, be- 
ing told that the majority of women in 
Boston do not vote for school committee, 
says: ‘Perhaps the average Boston 
woman considers the game too insignifi- 
eant. Give her a chance to vote for Pres- 
dent, and see what will come of it.” A 
very sensible suggestion. 

The second season of Subscription Con- 
certs, given under Miss Plumer’s direction 
at her rooms in Hotel Pelham, will com- 
mence Tuesday, Dec. 6, at3 P.M. They 
will be devoted to the characteristic 
music of different nations. At the begin- 
ning of each, Mr. Apthorp will give a brief 
sketch of the music. The programmes 
are exceedingly fine, and the most desira- 
ble artists engaged. 

Miss Mary Adams Braser, of Springfield, 
Mass., whose will was admitted to probate 
last week, evidently meant that her money 
should go on doing good. Besides lib- 
eral donations to local charities, she left 
to the Woman’s Home Missionary Associ- 
ation $3,000 outright, and a desire that 
further bequests be made by her residuary 
legatee. The Woman’s Board of Missions 
(foreign) was not overlooked in her will, 
though the legacy was smaller. 


Mrs. Mary E. Dow, who pays large 
taxes in Dover, N. H., registered to vote 
for school committee at the recent elec- 
tion. She was the first woman who had 
ever voted in that city. The supervisors 
at first questioned the right of a woman 
to register. Legal advice was asked, and 
the supervisors were told that Mrs. Dow 
was entitled to vote. so they gave her a 
certificate to that effect. She cast her bal- 
lot. 

The Protective Committee of the Buf- 
falo (N. Y.) Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union has collected nearly 
$10,000 owed to poor women, at an ex- 
pense of less than $100. It was mainly 
an aggregate of small amounts due to 
women wage-earners. The Union de- 
fends, with the advice of the ablest law- 
yers, the rights of weak and friendless 
women in whatever direction they have 
been assailed. 

A woman suffrage association has been 
formed in Auburn, N. Y., vith the follow- 
ing officers: President, Miss M. E. Fos. 
gate; secretary, Mrs. Dr. Laird; treasurer, 
Mrs. S. M. Rose; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Davie, Mrs. Dr. Osborne, Miss Emily 
Howland, Mrs. Alley, Mrs. Jennie M. 
Pearson, Mrs. John Clary, Mrs. Dr. Morse, 
Mrs. Peterson, Mrs. Dr. Shank, Mrs. 
Austin, Mrs. Crosman. Rev. Charles An- 
derson, Harry Dayton, and representatives 
of the Auburn Bulletin and Dispatch were 
made honorary members. 

A few days ago, Lotta, the actress, 
stopped a herdic drawn by a weak and 
tired horse which the driver was urging 
along at top speed. She insisted that the 
horse should not be abused, and held her 
ground until a policeman arrived and or- 
dered the horse taken to astable. Now 
the man who was a passenger in the her- 
dic has brought suit for $50,000 against 
Lotta on the ground that the detention 
caused him to miss a train for the West, 
and therefore to suffer heavy pecuniary 
loss. 

Mrs. J. N. Cushing, Secretary of the 

Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, was for years a 
commissioned captain in the United States 
army, under full pay during the war, and 
sent a well-drilled and efficient company 
to Col. Higginson’s regiment. Mrs. Cush- 
ing was but twenty-one years of age when 
she received her commission. The em- 
ployment of a woman as captain seems ex- 
traordinary, but the fact is vouched for by 
Harper's Bazar, which is generally good 
authority. 
A tablet in honor of the wife of Gen. 
Joseph R. Hawley has been placed in the 
Asylum Hill Congregational Church at 
Hartford by the veterans of the Seventh 
Regiment Connecticut Volunteers, with the 
inscription: ‘By the grace of God, Harriet 
Foote Hawley lived a helpful life, brave, 
tender and true, a soldier and servant of 
Jesus Christ. Born in Guilford, Ct., 
June 25, 1831; entered into rest March 3, 
1886, at Washington, D.C. To her memory 
soldiers of the Seventh Connecticut place 
this tablet.” 





At a conference of churchwomen and 
clergy held in New York a few days ago, 
and attended by Dr. Morgan Dix, Phillips 
Brooks, Bishop Potter and others, Bishop 
Garrett, of Northern ‘Texas, said that one 
good woman could accomplish more than 
ten good missionary men in his diocese, 
aud she would command respect, rever- 
ence and homage. Nota word was said 
as to her neglecting her domestic duties 
or being out ofher sphere. But if it had 
been hinted that a good woman’s vote 
might be as useful as that of a good man, 
what a bombshell the suggestion would 
have been in that convention! Phillips 
Brooks would not have been alarmed by 
it, but imagine the consternation of Dr. 
Morgan Dix! 

The Oberlin Equal Rights Association 
held its last monthly meeting in the 
chapel of the Baptist Church. Mrs. R. 
B. Holton presided and read the Scripture 
lesson. L. Webster offered prayer. An 
excellent recitation was given by Mrs. 
Phillips. Mrs. Maria Goodell Frost read 
a paper on ‘*The religious aspect of woman 
suffrage,” which abounded with wit and 
convincing logic. Rev. F. A. Gould gave 
an interesting address, clear, conclusive 
and unanswerable. The points were: 
‘Woman suffrage is a simple act of jus- 
tice, and a necessity in the promotion of 
good government,” and closed by answer- 
ing common ‘stock’ objections. The 
audience seemed pleased with the exer- 
cises throughout. 

Health and Lady Agents. 

With satisfaction we note the steady growth, 
under direct medical supervision, of the Boston 
Health Supply Depot, having its headquarters at 
52 Boylston Street, Boston, and one of its branch 
offices at 432 Fifth Avenue, New York. Its 
methods of supplying reliable information con- 
cerning all matters of health, and of manufac- 
turing, importing, and otherwise providing such 
articles of unquestioned merit as conduce to 
healthful living, is admirable. Circulars are for- 
warded on application. One person, young or 
old, in each place, can gain, in a quiet way, an 
admirable living as agent for this house. Prices 
are moderate, and quality such as to insure per- 
manent trade with those who once purchase. 
For the holidays have been added 160 varieties 
of beautiful and useful imported articles in wood 
mosaics. No other house has these rare pres- 


ents, and you will do well to send at once a 
stamp price list, or far better still, 50 centsfor a 
beautiful dollar oe of these lovely rarities. 
They completely solve the Christmas present 
problem, and any sum of money sent will be 
carefully invested and the goods returned the 
same day. 








Tue “Jersey” fitting underwear in thread, 
pure wool, silk, and silk and wool, are manufac- 
tured in Boston, and the agency has been placed 
in the hands of Mrs. Van Brunt, East Nineteenth 
Street, near Broadway, New York. The fit of 
these garments is exquisite, the elasticity perfect, 
and the finish a luxury. We can truly recom- 
mend also a “‘corselette” for slender women, and 
the “‘Bates” waist for the stout and matronly, as 
admirable morning or negligee substitutes for cor- 
sets. 





Lapies who appreciate a good glove at a low 
price should read Miss Fisk’s advertisement, and 
give her an early call Monday morning. 





AFTER diphtheria, scarlet fever, or pneumonia, 
Hood's Sarsaparilla will give strength to the sys- 
em, and expel all poison from the blood. 





DLL WEIGA 


ROYAL Pow 
mn PURE 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
stre and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 
in cans. RoyaL Bakinec Powpers Co., 106 
Wall Street, New York. 


GLOVES. 


Monday Morning, November 28, 


MISS M. F. FISK, 
53 West St., ‘The Red Glove,” 


Will offer a small lot of 4B Embroidered 
PIQUE SUEDE at 


$1.00. 


These Gloves are usually sold for 81.75, and 
are one of the finest bargains ever shown in 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 


AND COMPANY’S 
Beautiful New Books. 


Illustrated Gift Books. 


The Vision of Sir Launfal. 


By James Russet, Lowest. A Sumptuous 
Holiday Volume. With a new Portrait of 
Mr. Lowell, nine ‘full- Illustrations, and 
others in the text. marto, bound in half 
leather in a attractive style. Price, $10; 
a few copies in Persian levant, $20. 


Tanglewood Tales. 


By NATHANIEL Hawtuorne. Holiday Edition. 
With 15 full-page Illustrations and many 
smaller ones, by GEorcE WHARTON EDWARDS. 
eu50” cloth, handsomely stamped, full gilt, 


Bird-Talk. 


By Mrs. A. D. T. Wurtrney, author of “Faith 
Gartney’s Girlhood,” ete. With many illus- 
trative designs. Tastefully bound, $1.00. 


On the Track of Ulysses. 


Together with an Excursion in quest of the so- 
called Venus of Melos. Two studies in Arche- 
ology, made during a Cruise among the Greek 
Islands. By Witttam J. Stinuman. Fully 
illustrated. Quarto. Carefully printed aud 
bound, gilt top, $4.00. 





. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent y aah, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


THE VILLAGE BELLE, 


By Percy Moray, is the prettiest picture ever pub, 
lished in any periodical. It is in 20 colors; size- 
28x22 in., and costs, ONLY ONE DOLLAR. It 
is given as a premium supplement to THE ART 
AGE. All who do not care to send a dollar should 
send a postal card, asking for the Art Age Free 
Tilustrated Catalogue. THE ART AGE gives 


THREE ART PREMIUM SUPPLEMENTS 
AND NINE MONTHLY FINE-ART 
SUPPLEMENTS 


for a year’s subscription of $2.50. (Six months, 
$1.75.) These are beautiful pictures 


SUITABLE FOR FRAMING. 





THE ART AGE 


is an interesting, practical, useful magazine of archi- 
tecture, household decoration, general art, and let- 
ters, now in its fifth year of publication. In send- 
ing subscriptions or for catalogue, please mention 
this advertisement. Always address ART AGE, 
74 West 23d Street, New York. 





1888. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


ILLUSTRATED. 





HARPER’S BAZAR is a home journal. It combines 
choice literature and fine art illustrations with the 
latest intelligence regarding the fashions. Each num- 
ber has clever serial and short stories, practical and 
timely essays, bright poems, humerous sketches, etc. 
Its pattern-sheet and fashion-plate supplements will 
alone help ladies to save many times the cost of the 
subscription, and papers on social etiquette, decora- 
tive art, housekeeping in all its branches, cookery, 
etc., make it useful in every household, and a true 
pr ter of y- Its editorials are marked by 
good sense,’and not a line is admitted to its columns 
that could offend the most fastidious tastes. 


HARPER’S PERIODICASS. 











Per Year: 
HARPER’S BAZAR. ...cccccsccccccccceseccece $4.00 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE.,........0scee:eeeee 4.00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. .....0..00-ceccscesses 4.00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE...........0+0 2.00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico. 





The volumes of the BAZAR begin with the first 
Number for January of each year. When no time 
is mentioned, subscriptions will begin with the Num- 
ber current at time of receipt of order. 

Bound Volumes of HARPER’S BAzak, for three 
years back, in neat cloth binding, will be sent by 
mail, postage paid, or by express free of expense 
(provided the freight does not exceed one dollar per 
volume), for $7 per volume. 

Cloth Cases for each volume, suitable for binding, 
will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1 each. 
Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement 
without the express order of HARPER & BROTHERS. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


EDUCATION OF 
Girls and Young Ladies. 


One [great advantage for girls at Chauncy-Hall 
School may be found !n the variety of regular 
courses of study. 

Modifications of these regular courses 
allow scholars who are unable to do full work 
(either through delicate health or need of time for 
other things), to select such branches as are best 
fitted for their strength and needs, and to pursue 
them under favorable conditions. 

The girls of the Upper Department have been, for 
several years, under the special care of a cultivated 
and experienced woman. 

Their study-room is but one flight from the street 
and has windows to the east and south, giving sun 
shine throughout school hours. 

The Primary Department is on the ground floor, 


in the same sunny corner. 











this city. 


No. 259 Boylston St., opposite the Art Museum 
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iA\ + | Berthe Woman's Jonenat, 
‘PROM OUT THE DEPTHS. 
My God, from out the depths to Thee I cry. 
Thou knowWest all things; all the bitterness, 
The love, the longing and the helplessness 
I sob out in my shapeless agony: 
My God, my life seems one jarred harmony 
Whose notes sweep upward, and, distorted, press 
Thy great white throne, wailing, expressionless, 
And lost in weakness, float tween earth and sky. 
O Christ, who sufferedst, Thou alone canst feel 
The anguish of an uvattained desire 
That wraps up in itself life, hope, and love, 
And all the throbbings of despair. I kneel 
To Thee; oh, tune aright my yearning lyre, 
Thou human heart of love that pityest from above! 


~~ 


THE FIRST SNOW-FLAKES. 


BY RICHARD KENDALL MUNKITTRICK. 








Out in the misty moonlight 
The first snow-flakes I see, 
As they frolic among the leafless 
Limbs of the apple-tree. 


Faintly they seem to whisper, 
As round the boughs they wing, 
“We are the ghosts of the blossoms 
That died in the early spring.” 
ee 


ON THE SOUND. 








BY JOSEPH I. C. CLARKE. 


At eve from the Pilgrim’s lofty deck, 
As we cleave through the waveless Sound, 
I gaze on a hamlet’s spire—a speck 
Far over the land’s dim bound. 
I fancy I hear its silvery bell— 
As from out of the sunset’s soul— 
Sound over the opaline sea to tell 
Of a calm life’s joy-lit goal. 


A yacht with its canvas and masts aglow 
In crimson and gold of the west 

Points fair for the shore, where the bell, I know, 
Is singing its song of rest. 


O fair bark, reaching for home and cheer, 
With ripples aflame at thy prow, 

I would that my haven of life were near 
And lovely as thine is now! 


But, lo! a fisher with shadowed sails 
Steers into the north and the night, 

Where a dark cloud over the water trails 
From the sky’s still starless height. 


O brave bark, driving on duty’s track 
Where it takes thee, shine or shade, 
With thee goes my heart ’neath the night and rack 
And the storm for our work-world made! pene 
—Pilot. 
———-_ oe —__—_- 


THE MOTHER-IN-LAW IN REAL LIFE, 


Who was it, when I wed my wife, 
Wished me a long and happy l'fe 
From trouble free, unvexed by strife? 
My mother-in-law. 
Who was it taught my wife to bake 
A loaf of bread or fancy cake, 
And appetizing dishes make ? 
My mother-in-law. 
Who gave us counsel when we went 
Housekeeping, money freely spent 
On things for use and ornament? 
My mother-in-law. 
Who taught my wife to take delight 
In making all around her bright, 
And meet me with a smile at night? 
My mother-in-law. 
Who was it, when my wife was ill, 
Bestowed upon her care and skill, 
And saved to me a nurse’s bill? 
My mother-in law. 
Who then my little ones prepared 
Each morn for school, who for them cared, 
And all their little sorrows shared? 
My mother-in-law. 
Who was it, when their prayers were said, 
So snugly tucked them into bed 
And, till they slept, beside them stayed? 
My mother-in-law. 
Who of my clothing then took care? 
Who overlooked my underwear, 
And kept each garment in repair? 
My mother-in-law. 
Who comes the first to soothe my woes? 
Who loves my friends and hates my foes? 
Who buys my children lots of clothes? 
My mother-in-law. 
Who oft to me her aid has lent 
To buy the coal and pay the rent? 
Who'd gladly see me President? 
My mother-in-law. 
A loving grandmother is she, 
A generous friend she’s been to me; 
Forever honored let her b e, 
My mother-in-law. 
—Boston Courier. 


oo 


EUNIOE’S PENSION-MONEY. 


BY FRANCES E. WADLEIGH. 


**I do declare for’t, Eunice, them pesky 
hens haint laid but six eggs!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Martin, entering the kitchen door 
which led to the shed. “I’ve a good mind 
to wring every one o’ their necks, an’ 
then get some o’ Mis’ Eben Morse’s chick- 
ens; hern air always master-hands to lay. 
Guess you'll hev. to go down to the store 
an’ git me a dozen o’ eggs; we've got 
none but these, an’ they won't make no 
kind of a cake.” 

“I'd better stop to the post-office too, 
hadn’t I? The mail must a’ come in by 
uow,”’ replied Eunice Hillyer, Mrs. Mar- 
tin’s hired girl and second cousin also. 

In this part of our land, servants, so 
called, were unknown; if a farmer’s wife 
could not do all her own work, some 
neighbor’s daughter was hired to help her ; 
but though she bargained for a weekly 
stipend, she did not thereby lose caste: 
she ate with the family who employed 
her. entered into all their plans and amuse- 
ments, and not seldom married the farm- 
er’s son or brother. 








_ “Yes, I would if I was you. Mebbe 


you’ll git that pension 0’ yourn,” said Mrs, 
Martin laughingly. ‘‘If so be’s you're ever 
to get it, that is,” 

“Julia Perkins was waitin’ three years, 
but hers come at last.”’ 

‘“TPhat’s so. Well, ‘patient waitin’, no 
losin’, the sayin’ is. An’, O Eunice, as 
you come home, spos’n you pick some o’ 
them round woodberries; they'd look kind 
0’ nice on the parlor mantel-shelf.” 

After a brief absence Eunice came back, 
without any letters, but with the eggs and 
a huge bunch of the brilliant scarlet ber- 
ries of the rowan-tree, which Mrs. Martin 
and her neighbors called ‘tround woodber- 
ries.” As she handed the latter to Mrs. 
Martin, she said: 

“Do you remember that big, squatty 
blue vase in the attic? I mean the one 
Uncle Joe brought home from Chiny an’ 
giv’ to mother, the very last voyage before 
he was wrecked. I see one somethin’ like 
it, only not near so handsome, when I was 
down to Augusty last week; a neighbor o’ 
Mis’ Parker's had it settin’ on her hearth, 
full of flowers. Spos'n I git mine to put 
these berries in?” 

*I would. But whata creetur’ you be 
fur idees, Eunice! Now I'd never a’ took 
note o’ such a thing.” 

So Eunice went up to the attic and pres- 

ently returned with a large and valuable 
china jar, which her mother had, for many 
years, used as a sort of catch-all. When, 
after Mrs. Hillyer’s death, the little house 
and all its furniture were sold to pay the 
funeral expenses, doctor's bill, etc., this 
jar was put aside for Eunice among the 
few things she might keep for herself, be- 
cause it was old and useless, save as a 
memento of former days. 
_ The Hillyers bad once been in comforta- 
ble circumstances, but when Eunice’s fa- 
ther died, his widow sold the farmlands 
because there was no one to attend to 
them. 

Basil, the only son, had no taste for 
farming; he preferred to work in one of 
the many sawmills near Bangor, and was 
doing well when the war broke out. He 
had always given a liberal share of his 
wages to his mother, and when, shortly 
after he enlisted in the army, he received 
a commission as second lieutenant, his 
pride and joy were more on account of 
the widowed mother and little sister at 
home than for himself. Twice afterward 
he was promoted, and with increased pay 
for himself there came increased comfort 
—almost luxury, to their simple tastes—for 
the loved ones. Then, in the awful Wild- 
erness, a bullet whizzed through the air, 
and Captain Basil Hillyer, after but a few 
seconds of suffering, passed into the bet- 
ter land; and there was mourning in the 
little farmhouse where he was born. 

And now, beside deep grief, the trouble 
of poverty came to Mrs. Hillyer and her 
daughter. '‘he former was not strong, and 
the aid that ten-years-old Eunice could give 
was slight, so the two struggled along, 
hopeless of better days, until at last news 
came to their ears that a soldier’s mother, 
dependent upon him during his lifetime, 
was entitled to a pension. ‘The law grant- 
ing such pension had been in force before 
Mrs. Hillyer heard of it, and then weary 
months were consumed in obtaining all 
the apparently needless information which 
the Pension Office insisted upon. 


Now and then a fellow-townsman act- 
ually did get a pension; in one case a 
widow (just preparing to take to herself a 
second husband) was well-known to have 
got nearly a thousand dollars; this possi- 
bility was something tangible to live for. 
At last a piece of good fortune came quite 
near home. 

Mrs. Hillyer’s cousin’s daughter, one 
Julia Perkins, received a little over twelve 
hundred dollars pension-money, which 
should have come to Mrs. Perkins, but 
that she died a few weeks before her case 
was acted upon at the office in Washing- 
ton. 

Just about the time that that spur was 
given to her hope, Mrs. Hillyer received 
an unusually explicit letter from the Pen- 
sion Office, which said, without very much 
circumlocution, that the one evidence now 
needed was some proof, either by letters 
from the dead soldier or by sworn state- 
ments from responsible persons who paid 
or saw paid to her money which her son 
sent her before and during his service in 
the army, that she was actually depend- 
ent upon Captain Basil Hillyer for her 
maintenance. Many such letters had been 
received; some of them had been lost or 
destroyed, but Mrs. Hillyer was very cer- 
tain that at least a dozen of them, tied to- 
gether with a bit of tape, had been put in 
that very indefinite place—somewhere. 
And as the son had always been s0 care- 
less as to send his money directly to her 
in a banknote, there were no witnesses to 
any payments by him. 

During the search for the lost letters, 
death came to Mrs. Hillyer and ended all 
her anxieties and privations. In the gen- 
eral overhauling incident upon the sale 
and the removal of her own effects, Eunice 





could find no trace of the much-desired 
letters; so she concluded that her mother 
had unconsciously destroyed them; and 
now she spoke of her pension much as one 
speaks of one’s ship that is to “come in,” 
but which so rarely ever does make port. 

As she was emptying the jar of the bits 
of old string and torn newspapers which it 
contained, she said to Mrs, Martin, ‘‘Be 
you goin’ campin’ with Ezry Knight's 
folks?” 

‘Well, [ dunno; I kind o’ thought I 
sh’d like to; we aint so very drove just 
now. I wonder if they’ve made up their 
minds where's best to go?’ answered 
Mrs. Martin, pausing in her work of beat- 
ing eggs. 

**] see Ida when I was to the store, an’ 
she says they’ve about decided to go to 
Sunk Haze Medder; ‘taint so very far. 
Morse’s folks is all goin’.” 

“Then, of course, you be too; so I'll 
hev to go to keep an eye on you an’ Eben.” 

“*There’s a good lot o’ nice strong twine 
in this jar,” said Eunice, irrelevantly. 

“Eben’s as good a feller as ever trod 
shoe-leather,” continues Mrs. Martin, not 
to be arrested in her remarks by Eunice’s 
twine. “He aint so awful smart as some 
folks, mebbe, but ’cuteness aint all one 
looks forin a husband. I s*pose he can’t 
help his natur’; *twan’t his choosin’ that 
be was born o’ that money-lovin’ Morse 
tribe; there never was a Morse that 
wouldn’t squeeze a cent till it hollered! 
Ah, Eunice, if you'd only git that pension, 
Eben’d marry you quick enough then! 
Well, you might easy git x wuss man, if 
he is one—Why, Eunice, what's the mat- 
ter?” 

The last words were caused by the un- 
wonted sight of Eunice in tears; the girl 
had dropped into a chair beside the table, 
and, holding a letter in her hand, was 
weeping bitterly, sobbing as if her heart 
would break. 

**Look!” said she, with a sob; ‘one of 
Basil’s letters! I found them in the jar.” 

“Sho now!” exclaimed Mrs. Martin, 
sympathetically. ‘‘Poor Basil!” ‘Then 
suddenly remembering the importance of 
these letters, she added, excitedly: ‘*Not 
his army letters that you’ve ben a-search- 
in’ for? Well, well, but I be glad! Now 
you'll git your pension—and Eben too!” 

No one who knew the Morses was at all 
surprised that Eben, who had planned a 
long visit to relatives in Philadelphia, 
should offer to take the precious letters to 
Washington, and, if possible, close up 
Eunice’s business for her. 

As soon as he arrived in Washington, 
Eben betook himself to the Pension Office 
(which was then in its old quarters on 
Pennsylvania Avenue), and on being asked 
by a colored man who sat at the head of 
the long flight of stairs which led from the 


Street to the Commissioner’s room, the 


lower part of the building being occupied 
by a store, what his errand was, he said he 
had come to see about a pension for Mrs. 
Hillyer, Captain Hillyer’s mother. ‘This 
was so much more lucid and exhaustive an 
answer than the man usually got to such 
questions, that he did not send Basil very 
far, only to the room of the Chief Clerk, 
directly behind him. Here too, Eben, be- 
ing a man of few words and knowing just 
what he was after, in one sentence stated 
his errand so clearly, that he was told to 
whom to go for exact information. 


Through one or two swinging doors, up 
three or four steps, through a narrow and 
crooked passageway, and then down three 
or four steps, he went with a messenger, 
till at last he was ushered into a small 
room where four clerks sat, probably at 
work, though three of them were listening 
to some quotations from the Revised Stat- 
utes, which the other, a spare, upright 
old gentleman, was reading aloud. On 
making his errand known to the clerk who 
sat nearest the door, Eben was directed to 
a fatherly-looking man, with snow-white 
hair and beard, who sat by a window. 

He answered various questions put by 
this clerk, who presently said: 

“Oh, I see! The dependent mother is 
dead, you say?” 

‘*Yes, sir; she died in March, 1882, nigh 
on to two years ago.” 

‘*What papers are those which you have? 
The doctor’s bill and”—— 

‘*No, sir; the letters which you wrote 
so many times for—letters from Captain 
Hillyer when he sent money to his mo- 
ther.” 

**Ah, yes; the evidence of maintenance. 
They'll have to go to the Auditor, of 
course. Let me see,” continued the clerk, 
consulting several ledgers while he spoke ; 
**no, the Hillver case has not yet gone to 
the Auditor, so I will take those letters. 
You haven’t sent on the bills yet, have 
you?” 


“Bills! What bills, sir?” 


“The undertaker’s, the doctor’s’””—— 

‘*But Captain Hillyer didn’t need no doc- 
tor, poor fellow! He was shot through 
the head in the Wilderness, an’ died where 
he fell.” 

“The soldier? Oh, yes, that evidence is 
all right. Now, what we want is the bills 








for the mother's Jast siekness and burial; 
this is an accrued pension case you know,” 

“A what, sir?” asked puzzled Eben, 

“If Mrs, Hillyer were alive she would 
receive twenty dollars a month as pension, 
with back pay from the date of the sol- 
dier’s death. But, she being dead, the 
money reverts to the government, who, 
however, will pay all properly-certified 
bills for the mother’s funeral, also bills 
for her board, nursing, medical attend- 
ance, etc.” 

“Do you mean that her daughter can’t 
have this money ?” 

“Only in payment of those bills.” 

“Other folks’ daughters have got their 
mother’s pensions.” 

“Oh, yes, that used to be the custom; 
but the third Auditor has decided that the 
law did not so intend dependent parents’ 
pensions; that such were payable only to 
the parent, and not to his or her heir, ex- 
cept in case a dependent father had left a 
second wife.” 

“Then a soldier's step-mother could 
draw his pension money, even if he never 
saw her, or hated her like poison, while 
his sister can’t touch it?” 

“Yes.” 

**T call that an abominably unjust law!” 
exclaimed Eben, indignantly. 

‘Perhaps Captain Hillyer’s sister can 
get a few years’ pension as a dependent 
sister. How old was she when he died?” 

“No offence to you, sir, but Eunice Hill- 
yer’ll not have anything more to do with 
a government that takes back the money 
it owed to her mother. If I, or any one 
else, had owed money to Mrs. Hillyer, this 
very same government would make me 
pay my debt to her heirs. Poor old lady! 
She ate her heart out waitin’ for this 
money; she died from sheer anxiety and 
overwork. If she'd had a quarter part of 
what was owing to her, she’d be alive 
now!” and with these words Eben took 
his leave. 





A rich golden haze was in the air, and a 
sense of rest and contentment of feeling 
that it was afternoon and the day’s work 
was done, and even the busiest might sit 
idle for a brief period, came over Eunice 
Hillyer the day before Thanksgiving. 
Mr. Martin’s buttery was full to overflow- 
ing with spicy mince-pies. Yellow cus- 
tard, golden pumpkin, deep-red cranberry, 
and numerous other pies, were ranged in 
tempting rows on the shelves ; in the stone 
jars below were cookies and doughnuts 
enough to have fed a regiment of hungry 
boys; in the deep drawers were loaf after 
loaf of cake,—fruit, pound, cup, caramel, 
walnut, marble, spice, silver and gold, 
jelly,—and there was no cakemaker in town 
equal to Eunice, Mrs. Martin had said to 
her that very morning. 

‘*Well, Eunice, as Eben got home yes- 
terday, an’ there ain’t no word of your 
pension, I guess there’s no hope of it. It’s 
an ill wind that blows nobody good, you 
know, an’ what [ should a’ done this 
Thanksgivin’ without you to make my 
cake I’m sure I don’t know; for my cous- 
ins from Bath, who are to be here to-mor- 
row, are famous cooks, an’ [ sh’d hate aw- 
fully not to have a mite of decent cake to 
set before them; an’ somehow [ do have a 
dretful heavy hand with dough of all sorts. 
So it’s a mercy to me there ain’t no pros- 
pect of you marryin’ Eben Morse.” 

Which, doubtless, was a comfort to Mrs. 
Martin, but not so much so to Eunice. 
The girl was coming slowly home from 
the store, where she had been to make 
some last purchase for the morrow’s fes- 
tivities, and recalling to mind what Mrs. 
Martin had said, was sorely tempted to 
have a cry out there inthe gathering dark- 
ness all by herself. She had been so sure 
that, now the missing letters were in her 
hand, the longed-for money would be hers. 
But she was not mercenary ; it was not the 
coin she regretted; it was those fair vis- 
ions she had allowed her mental eyes to 
see, of a snug home where, within another 
year, she and Eben would have their own 
Thanksgiving to keep, their own fat tur- 
key to roast, their own buttery full of ap- 
petizing dainties. 

She tried not to let herself say, even if 
only to herself, that there was little for her 
to give thanks for this year, and little for 
her to look forward to which would ever 
be worth remembering on any future 
Thanksgiving Day. Of course Eben would 
not stay single for her sake; he was too 
fond of home-life to be willing to go wife- 
less all his days, and there were at least 
two girls of her acquaintaace who would 
gladly marry him. 

As she thus meditated, Eben’s voice 
sounded in her ear: 

**Well, Eanice, here I am.” 

“Had a pleasant journey, Eben!” was 
her calm reply. She did hepe her eyes 
would not look red in this dim light. 

“Pretty good. But, Eunice, your pen- 
sion is all a humbug.” 

Eunice was not surprised, yet the news, 
so placidly told, was depressing. 

He went on to describe his adventures 
and his interview with the clerk, adding: 
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_ “Now, if you'd a’ got your rights, you'd 
a had about five thousand dollars pension 
money; an’ that’s a good deal, ain't ir? 
Enough to make a girl worth marryin’ for 
aint it?” if saci 

At the reiterated question, Eunice felt 
obliged to answer: 

“Yes, Eben.” 

To herself she said: 

‘Ah, well, he can’t help his disposition, 
an’ I can’t help bein’ poor.” 

“I hear,” continued Eben, slowly and 
emphatically, ‘that the boys ’round town 
have been sayin’ that soon’s you got your 
pension I was goin’ to ask you to marry 
me. You koow’s well as I do that we 
Morses have always been powerful money- 
lovin’, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” she said again, with a little sigh. 

‘Now I never had no faith in this pen- 
sion; but, bein’ a Morse, no one would a’ 
believed I was sure you'd never git it; 
now I am sure, an’ everybody knows it— 
knows I ain’t after your money now. 
Eunice, I’ve been waitin’ on you for nigh 
on to two years, an’ you've known me al- 
ways, what’s to hender our gittin’ mar- 
ried to-morrow, ‘Thanksgivin’ Day?” 

Again Eunice said, ‘Yes, Eben,” but 
without a sigh. —Selected. 


AN OBJECT-LESSON FOR WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

In announcing the removal from office 
of Phoebe Couzins, as United States Mar- 
shal for the Eastern District of Missouri, 
and the appointment of Johu E. Emerson, 
a Democrat, in her stead, the N. ¥. World 
remarks : 

‘And they do say that Phoebe made a 
ood marshal. She had performed all the 
uties of the office during her father’s ill- 

ness, and under the rules of the Civil Ser- 
vice Reform was entitled to succeed him.” 

‘To those who watch the balance of cause 
and effect, and who are observant of the 
selfishness which characterizes political 
management, there is nothing surprising 
in the transfer of so important an office; 
certainly nothing new in the ignoring of 
fitness for the position and familiarity with 
its duties. It is fatal in the eyes of the 
partisan to have no political influence. 
Since there is a presidential campaign in 
immediate prospect, the holders of impor- 
tant offices must be able to cast a ballot. 
Women may have been appreciative of the 
fitness and justice of Miss Couzins’ ap- 
pointment, but neither she rior they could 
testify, by that most valuable support of 
just measures, to their appreciation ; there- 
fore, it becomes to the politician valueless, 
and out of self-interest he at once perpe- 
trates the injustice of supplanting the able 
incumbent by one who can pay the desired 
tribute. 

Whatever a woman’s political convic- 
tions may be, they do not weigh an iota 
unless enforced by the right of franchise. 
A woman who, with all her ‘might, mind, 
and strength” favored the party in power 
would have no more consideration than 
one of opposite convictions. Why? Be- 
cause these ure practically valueless unless 
she can express them by her vote. For- 
ever and forever the unenfranchised class 
is at the mercy, individually and collect- 
ively, of political parties, and all appoint- 
ments to offices, under either the general 
or local governments, are mere favors to 
be transferred to the influential applicant 
so soon as he shall present himself. This 
does not appeal to the self-interest of 
women who are sheltered and blessed with 
the happy, womanly cares of home, un- 
weighted by the responsibilities of money- 
getting. But it does appeal to a great 
army of women who are compelled to earn 
their standing-room in the crowded mar- 
ket. Every woman who can fill a place 
unfilled by woman before, in stepping for- 
ward, leaves a vacant place which may be 
filled by some other needy woman. So it 
is desirable that every place shall be open 
to her seeking, and, her fitness proven, 
that it shall be secure to her occupancy. 
Therefore, it is to the interest of every 
working-woman, of every woman depend 
ent on her self-exertions for support, to 
secure to herself a protection against the 
fickleness of politicians, whether she be 
herself the possible object or not, since the 
good of all working-women is bound up in 
the good of any part. One object-lesson 
like that of Miss Couzins ought to do more 
toward opening women’s eyes to their dis- 
abilities than many dissertations. 

Detroit, Mich. Mary S, KnaaeGs. 


CONVERT THE MINISTERS. 


SANTA Cruz, CAL., Nov. 13,'1887- 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

It has long been in my mind to suggest 
an idea which I think would do much to 
promote a general interest in woman suf- 
frage. It is this: That a subscriber in 
each town send her paper, when read, to 
a minister of one of the Protestant 
churches. It would, of course do good 
anywhere, but there is fast growing in 
the Protestant associations a strong feel- 
ing that the women’s votes are the only 
means of controlling the liquor traffic. 
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The women w better than any one 
else how much needed such regulation is, 
The late resident minister of the Metho- 
dist Church here said in the pulpit that he 
believed the country would never be 
helped out of the mire of intemperance 
until the women could drag it out, and 
that for that reason he believed in woman 
suffrage. Plenty of women believe in suf- 
frage, but are to say so. When 
they car quote their clergyman as author- 
ity, they feel secure. 

Of course there would have to be some 
regulation about the papers, or one minis- 
ter might get so many that he would use 
them oply for the fire; but the idea has 
always seemed to me feasible. 

G. B. Kirsy. 





OWNED AND EDITED BY A WOMAN. 


The Park Region Pioneer is a weekly 
paper owned, edited and published by 
Mrs. Rathbun, at Pelican Rapids, Minne- 
sota. It has become a great favorite all 
over the State, on account of its bright, 
lively editorials, and especially of its 
weekly column of witticisms entitled, 
‘Pioneer at its Wit’s End.” As women 
are sometimes charged with a want of 
fun, we give a few specimens: 


Spell-bound—the dictionary. 
A burning shame—alcohol as a bever- 
e. 


A young man who is hauling grain 
from Hawley drives all night to save 
time, and sleeps during the day. 

The United States will do well to look 
after Herr Most troublesome anarchist in 
New York. 

The farmer who carries the most mud 
into the house on his boots is the one who 
secures the earliest beets—carpet beats. 

This X stands for the doings of our Vil- 
lage Council, because they are an unknown 

uantity. In fact, we know so little about 
the whole thing, we are not even sure that 
the couneilmen themselves will not be ex 
next spring. 

This is said to be woman’s era; anyhow, 
the time is marked by its Polly-ticks. 

Mrs. Rathbun, formerly Miss Bassett, 
was the first woman who ever learned 
type-setting in Paterson, N. Y. She was 
taught in the office of the Guardian, by its 
editor, Mr. Vanderhoven, in 1852, when a 
mere child of eleven. In a few months 
she .could set her twenty sticks of bour- 
geois a day, and did for three dollars 
what now, as editor of the Pioneer;ina 
country village of Minnesota, she would 
have to pay ten to fifteen dollars to get 
done. ‘This fact,’ says Mrs. Rathbun, 
‘twill explain why an editor should have 
been so eager to put the hands of little 
girls to his types. It is not the only crow 
that Mrs. R. would have to pluck with 
‘Mr. Van.,’ were an encounter to ceme 
about; but not now can her reminiscences 
of those early years be written or ‘set 
up.’ If haply the wrongs of a child be 
put to use in helping to work out the 
rights of a world, there need be no grudg- 
ing. Remembered pain is present joy. 
The ‘first female typo’ of the Paterson 
Weekly Guardian gladly accepts greetings 
from the editor of the present Daily, and 
means, when her ship comes in, to bid it 
take her to Paterson (scenes beloved in 
memory) where she wishes she might 
identify the high stool on which she sat 
thirty-two years ago to reach the cases.” 

‘ ges 


PET NAMES OUT OF FASHION. 








The Spectator cherishes an unlimited re- 
spect for women. He believes that they 
are capable of doing anything they choose, 
and, if this is not unlimited, whatis? But 
there is one word he would like to whisper 
in the ears of some of the women whose 
names appear in public in one way or an- 
other. When your name is to appear in 
print, no matter if it is only the programme 
of your school graduation exercises, do 
not allow what is known as your pet name 
to be set forth to the world in this man- 
ner. The Spectator addresses himself sole- 
ly to women, for men almost never err in 
this respect, He excludes the gentry of 
the minstrels, or the circus ring, or the 
prize-fighters, who are usually known as 
Bill, Jack or Jimmy, as the case may be. 
If women could realize that only men of 
such callings adopt such titles, that né pet 
name has dignity or much beauty, except 
in the mouths of family and friends, they 
would think twice before they write them- 
selves down, before even a limited public, 
as Sadie, Mamie, Lulie, ete. It is only 
within a short time that the woman pub- 
lisher of a certain periodical has ceased to 
place her name on.the title-page of that 
journal) as “Susie.” Imagine a male pub- 
lisher writing *‘ Willie” or **Johnny” in the 
same connection! ‘The Spectator has seen 
in lists of school and even college gradu- 
ates innumerable instances of this weak- 
ness or thoughtlessness, such “as Hattie, 
Belle, Lulu, Teenie, Mamie, and worse. 
But even all-powerful fashion bas begun 
to grasp the notion that a pretty name is 
better than an ugly diminutive, and the 
Spectator was much amused recently, to 
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as 
‘an ~. the wae joletta!” * out, 
Dorothea, you will fall!” ‘Don’t touch 
that, Margaret!’ Truly, thought the Spec- 
tator, the moon of nicknames must be on 
the wane; and he took courage.—Chris- 
tian Union. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 
TEN ROBBER TUES. 


There is a atory that I have been told, 

And it’s just as old as babies are old; 

For sweet Mother Eve, as every one knows, 
Told to her babies the tale of the toes. 


Told to her babies how ten little toes, 

Each one as pink as the pinkest pink rose, 
Once on a time were naughty and bad, 

And sorrow and trouble in consequence had. 


How this big toe wanted butter and bread, 
After his mamma had put him to bed, 

And this, lying next, said, ‘‘ Sposing we go, 
Down to the pantry and get it, you know.” 


And this little toe cried, ‘Come along, quick; 
Let’s sugar the butter ever so thick.” 

And this naughty toe said, “Jelly for me 

Top of the butter and sugar, you see.” 


And this little toe cried, ‘Goody! let’s go; 
We'll slip down the stairs so quiet and slow.”’ 
So ten robber toes, all tipped with red, 

Stole silently*out of their snowy white bed; 


While this wicked toe, 80 jolly and fat, 
Helped nine naughty toes to pitty-pat-pat 
Along the big hall, with pillars of white, 
And down the back stairs devoid of a light. 


Then this little toe got a terrible scare, 

For he thought in the dark of a grizzly bear. 
And this little toe said, ‘Nurse must be right 
"Bout gobbles and witches living at night.” 


And this little toe said, ‘A fox may be hid 
In that hat-rack box right under the lid.” 
And this little toe cried, “Dearie me, oh! 
Lions and tigers are coming, I know.” 








Then mammaxa came out with the beautiful light, 

Caught ten robber toes all ready for flight. 

Yes, she caught and she kissed those ten robber toes 

Till redder they were than any red rose. 
—Christian Observer. 
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LIVING LUNCH-BASKETS. 





Of course it is not at ail surprising that 
you should carry your lunch with you 
when you are going to be away from home 
all day, but think of an animal doing such 
a thing! 

There is the camel, for instance. Every- 
body knows that it carries its drinking 
water with it; but it does more, it carries 
its lunch too. That hump on the camel’s 
back is not a curvature of the spine, as it 
may seem, but a mass of fat. That hump, 
in fact, is the camel’s lunch-basket. 

When a well-fed, healthy camel starts 
out on a journey across the desert, its 
water pouch is full, and its hump is big. 
When water fails, the camel has only to 
draw on its reservoir, and, when food is 
wanting, the hump is called upon. 

Not that the camel helps itself to bites 
of its hump. That would be a decidedly 
uncomfortable way of getting a meal, and 
very likely the camel would rather go hun- 
gry than do that. In some way the hump 
is gradually absorbed, and, for a long time 
after the’camel has been unable to find 
anything to eat, it can get along very com- 
fortably on what its hump supplies it with. 
By-and-by, of course, the hump is used 
up, and then the camel will starve as quick- 
ly as any other animal. 

A great deal more like a genuine lunch- 
basket is the bag the pelican carries its 
food in. The pelican is about as ungainly 
and odd a bird as can be found, and yet it 
is a very interesting one. It has great 
webbed feet, short legs, big body, huge 
wings, and an enormous head. 

Its head is mostly bill, and on the under 
part of the bill is a flabby bag made of 
tough skin. That bag can stretch and 
stretch until it'ecan hold an incredible quan- 
tity of fish, for it is in that bag that the 
pelican puts the fish it catches for its food. 
When the bag is full, the pelican rises 
heavily from the sea, and, with broad 
sweeps of its great wings, flaps slowly to 
the shore, where it alights and prepares to 
enjoy the meal it has earned. One by one 
the fish are tossed into the air, and come 
down head first into the wide-opened 
mouth of the hungry bird.—Harper's 
Young People. P 
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FLOSSY’S QUEER DOLLS. 





Every year Flossy Fay calls up the 
chimney to Santa Claus, and asks him to 
bring her a wax doll, or a china doll, with 
‘“‘really” hair, and “‘wake up” and “go to 
sleep” eyes. But Sarita never does it, so 
she is beginning to think there is some- 
thing wrong about their chimney. 

But Flossy has a large family of dollies 
that she loves very mach. Some of them 
she calls her summer dolls, and others her 
winter dolls. ‘The summer dolls are made 
of flowers—pansies, with their funny 
faces; daisies, with white-frilled caps and 
morning-glory dresses (hiding wired 
stems); sunflowers, with yellow caps, 
shoe- buttons for eyes, and hollyhock 
skirts; and lastly little Miss Hollyhock 
herself, with her dainty scarf around her 
shoulders. 

Flossy’s -papa made tenpins for sale; 





and in the winter, when his little girl’s 
flower family were all dead, he gave her 
some wooden pins, with faces drawn with 
ink. And these she liked. Every few 
days he would give her a new one, and by 
springtime her family was so large that 
mamma took severa) of them out into her 
herb garden, and stuck them head down- 
ward into the earth, and tied her sage 
bushes to them. When the first rain 
poured down upon them, poor Flossy 
stood at the window and cried with pity 
for Jerry and Jack and Jill, out alone in 
the storm. 

One day this queer little girl found two 
empty bottles upon the closet shelf. One 
was labélled *‘ Aqua Fortis,” and the other 
*Vitriol.” So she named them Bobby 
Aqua Fortis and Susie Vitriol, and added 
them to the winter family. She is always 
afraid they will break their necks, so she 
keeps them bound up with blue ribbon.— 
Little Men and Women. 





Salt Rheum, 


With its intense itching, dry, hot skin, often 
broken into painful cracks, and the little watery 

imples, 0 often causes indescribable suffering. 

ood’s Sarsaparilla has wonderful power over 
this disease. It purifies the blood and expels 
the humor, and the skin heals without a scar. 
Send for book containing many statements of 
bg to C. I. Hood & Co., Apothecaries, Low- 
ell, Mass. 





Tue celebrated Kahler-shaped boots tor women 
can now be found at Thayer, McNeil & Hodg- 
kins, 47 Temple Place. Many people in Boston 
and vicinity will be glad to hear this. They are 
extremely sensible and comfortable in shape, and 
no doubt will have a large sale in Boston. 





ON’T 
Allow your Clothing, 
Paint, or Woodwork, 
washed in the old 
rubbing, twisting, 
wrecking way. Join 
that large army of 
sensible, economical people, who 
from experience have learned that 
James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 
directed on each package, saves 
time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 

Your Clothes are worn out more 
by washing than wearing. It is to 
your advantage to try Pearline. 


JAMES PYLE, New York 
Sold Everywhere. ~- 


CUSHING’S MANUAL 
OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 
REVISED BY HOW. EDMUND L. CUSHING. 


Rules of proceeding and debate in deliberative assem- 
blies. This is the standard authority in all the United* 

tates, and is an indispensable hand- for every 
member of a deliberative body, as a seaey Senerenes 
une the ormenit of any proceeding or de 

Price. ‘or sale by booksellers. Sent by mail 
on p= Ny ff pries. Address 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 


BY MRS. CORNELIUS. 


This is the standard and authoritative work on the 
Economics and requirements of Housekeeping and 














ng. 
It has outlived hundreds of competitors, and main- 
tains its rosition as the most reliable and economical 
guide. Price, $1.25 ; interleaved, $2. 
Published by 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


For sale by all booksellers. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Music Books for Young and Old. 


No nicer book has appeared for a long time than 


Songs & Games for the Little Ones. 


By GERTRUDE WALKE Rand HARRIET S. JENKS. 





136 of the sweetest of sweet songs for the Kinder- 
garten or Primary School. Large, handsome pages, 
fine print. Price, $2. 


JINGLE BELLS. ad Cents, $3 per dozen.) 
Lewis. One of the very pret- 
tiest and easiest of Christmas operettas. Just out. 
LAUDAMU Hymnal for Ladies Colleges. a 1 
‘ $1 Boards.) J.R 
DRICK and F, L. RitTER, of Vassar College. Refined 
and superior collection. 


(8 Cents.) New Christ- 
CONE Ue ee ecient oh 
OUR (8 Cents), also a Christmas service. 


LEQNARD'S MASS IN E, scccets” rasy"soa 
CLASSICAL PIANIST, soa? cotcetion."*'s2 


rate composers 
Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


JUSTITIA, 


A COURT FOR THE UNREPRESENTED. 
A Semi-monthly Journg] published at Chicago, Ill, 
the First and Pitteonth of Every Month, 
in the interests of 
WOMAN AND EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


CAROLINE A. HULING, Editor. 


catherine VW a ag ~ og may be named Mrs. 

ite, Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Har- 

» The Pundita Ramabai, 

Me aM M. Tracy Cutler, M. D., Mrs. Ellen Hardin 
Walworth, and others. Addr ess 


THE JUSTITIA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
51 to 55 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Mrs. E. M. VAN BRONT'S 


Dress Reform 
Parlors, 


n\ 39 East 19th Street, 
‘1 Between Broadway and Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. City. 


Hygienic and artistic under- 
wear for women and children. 
Sele Agent for the sale of Miss 

Bates’, of Boston, Reform 
Bk Jersey-Fitting Un- 
der garments, in silk, wool, 
merino, different grades, and 
Lisle. A full line of Ferris’ 
celebrated “Common Sense’’ 





Waists, Cordea 
Waists, for all ages, 
“Dress Forms,” 
Stocking Supporters, 
Bosom upports, 
Abdominal Bandages 
etc., made in the best 
manner of any mate- o 
risl; “Corsets for 
E uestriennes,” 
orselettes for 
aebaioee Bathers.” 4 
All patented novel- 
ties. Send for the @ 
** Tilustrated Dress- 
form Quarterly.” 
Mailed free. 


Boston Parlors for Dress Reform Goods, 


47 WINTER STREET. 


Dress Reform Rooms 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
™ are made to order,and cut from 
wm measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, and are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 


Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 









Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


fle FACTS 


REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 


CURES All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 
such as Pimples, Comedones, Flesh- 

Eczemas, Ringworms, Herpes, Shingles, 
Teter Psoriasis, Balt- heum, Stotetee, Puans 
Roughness, Dryness, Sallowness, Prickly Heat, 
Itch: ng. Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Barbers’ 
Itch, Bites of insects, Chaps, Gold Sores, etc. 


CURES 2: yy Heat, Burning and aes 


hronic, Acute or Neura 
Headache; ‘Seale Head Pand other Scalp diseases. 


CURE Abrasions, Bruises, F Burns, Itchings and 
Inflammations as with a magic touch, 


ARRESTS os and induces a 
RESTORES Yiaty.c ‘orPid Toots and Grows 


UNSURPASSED 4° Giaricsing fo" heat 


Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil, 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS fs"e.czsret | 
many_ of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth, 


THESE ARE FACTS, Prove, event ct 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 


Sold by Drugzists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH BROS., Props., $49 Washington St., Boston. 


é as a Toilet Requisite 
CACTUS BALM, and Dressing for the 
Hatr, is eminently delighttul and wholesome, and 
of especial benefit in roieyng Headache and Ner- 
vous or Neuralgic pains. This I say from person- 
ale peneeee. Concerning its other virtues, my 
friends and acquaintances who have used the 
m speak of it in terms of unqualified praise, 
SUSAN C,. VOGL, ( Woman’s Journal). 





































PROCESS. 1s ! 
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FOR SALE EVERYWNERi| 
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a ise 
remedy. Give Express and 
H. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pex ri St., New York, 


DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


HELEN Ss. FARLEY. 
STUDIO, 20 Beacon Street, . .«. BOSTON. 


Classes in Metaphysical Healing, 
ph Miss M. J. BARNETT, author of ‘Practical Met- 


sphy ysics.” Terma, for a course of twelve Lectures, 
$10. Apply at No. 505 Columbus Avenue. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, | 
17 Hanson Street, Beston. ~ 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesda: 
and Saturday excepted. ’ 


SARAH A. OCOLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston. 
OFFICE HOURS: - + 12—4P.M 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 








Chronic diseases + 
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WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Li] ooh Ananel wr: nin Det. 6th. * three 
ears’ gra course is given in Spring and Winter 
rms. For further informa om address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave, and 21st St., - Philadelphia, Pa, 


COLLEGE OF - 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Admits students of both sexes. The instructioz 





consists of a three years’ ded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 
FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures........++eseeeees $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including seuninrcneed 
tion and in AdVANCE.......ceeseceecceeseees 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+...s+e+eeees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payetle but OnCe.....6 6.00 
BEARER FOSscccccccceveeses cocccoccecese 80.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. OC. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass, 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session A... JS Cae 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three De urse. Lecwures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinieal Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all ths 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of Lap ol York. Foran 
nouncements and in: Wee, wath ie 

M. D., Duan, 


EMILY BL 
18 Saeed Avenue, Ne ew York. 


il: EW EXPONENT 


OF THE 


PRACTICAL 
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BEAUTIFUL 


In womens’ and chil- 
dren’s elothing, con- 
Sasted by ANNIE JEN- 
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For the Relief and Cure ot 


KE NIOS yim aes 
’ J 
LD VEERR Pie, Any indy can take, thee, 


| Pl LLS —_ P55 Ocnte a Box. 


The bons, ae most re- 


BROWN & CO.’S 
—_ 
ERVE: Ary and 


WINE OF COCA Hive tosict and 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


——: to hang straight, and look like new. Address 

a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will ‘call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it isnecessary, as their facilities for laun pg 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before 1D 
equalled in this or any other country. 

a@ Telephone number 7232. 








Consumption Surely Cured. 


To the Editor: 

Please inform your readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above named disease. its 
timely use eedbend = of papeless cases have 
Ss cured. I shall be glad to send two 

ttles of my remedy FREE to any of your read- 
ers who have consumption if they will send me 
their Express and P. O. address. 

Respectfully, T. A. SLocum, M 
181 Pearl St., Men York. 
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LADIES’ LUNC 


28 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and T 
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of the season to order at very reasonable prices. 
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FURTHER LESSONS OF A LIFE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Some months ago! wrote you a sketch 
of my hard struggles to support myself 
and my children. Although I attributed 
my non-success in making a good income 
mainly to incompetency and want of thor- 
ough practical training, other causes had 
their influence too. As this is the case 
with every woman who sets out to achieve 
something and fails, it may be worth while 
to consider some of these causes. 

One, unquestionably, is a want of the 
sense of proportion. Things do look so 
delightfully easy of accomplishment when 
other people do them! I remember Mr. 
Roswell Smith, of the Century, telling me 
an anecdote which illustrates this want of 
perception in many ambitious people. A 
young man called at his office with a strong 
letter of recommendation. Mr. Smith, 
anxious to serve him in any possible way, 
asked him what sort of a position he 
would like. 

“Well,” said the modest youth, after a 
moment’s consideration, ‘‘I think I should 
like just such a position as yours.” 

“Yes,” rejoined Mr. Roswell Smith, ‘it 
is a pleasant position, but it took me forty 
years to secure it.” 

The young man was one of many. He 
was especially womanlike in his utter dis- 
regard of preliminary necessities. Often, 
in my experience as journalist, I have 
heard lady writers say of a successful 
woman editor: 

‘*Hasn’t she an easy berth? And sucha 
salary, all for using other people’s work! 
I’m sure it’s easy enough to be an editor.” 

So it is, remarkably easy, when you 
know how. So, in fact, is everything. Of 
ove fact all may rest assured; success in 
anything never yet was easy until you do 
**know how.” Why some people remain 
at the bottom of the ladder to see others 
seated comfortably at the top is the ques- 
tion. The steps are so easy looking! and 
when one has begun and gone up a few, 
why not all? Just because the steps are 
so easy to look at. Hundreds of women 
think they are half way up the ladder, 
when in reality they are miles from the 
lowest step, have never really’ made one 
single upward reach. But they will never 
discover this until they are either really at 
the top, or so thoroughly defeated that 
they realize how far they are even from 
the beginning. 

The easy things are always the most dif- 
ficult. What a paradox! says my critic. 
Yes, but still true. Isn’t it easy to boil a 
potato? Yet hundreds of cook-books 
have to deplore the fact that scarcely the 
cook lives who does it to perfection; and 

when she does, ten to one, she steams it! 
As to bread-making—the mere mixture of 
flour and water—a woman will do it badly 
after trying her hand at it for thirty or 
forty years. The things anybody could 
do are the very ones that are rarely well 
done. This is universally true. Simpli- 
city is the soul of success. Some of the 
rarest etchings are mere lines, exquisite in 
result. ‘‘How simple etching must be!” 
says the amateur. So it is; only that par- 
ticularly simple piece of work is the mas- 
terpiece of a lifetime. It took Rembrandt 
forty years to produce it! 

Some song or story takes the world by 
storm. ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” for instance. 
What a simple rhyme; anybody could have 
written that. Certainly, so they could, if 
they had suffered first as Paine suffered. 

I confess that I suffered and still sufter 
from this want of a sense of proportion. 
It was dead against me; it still is. I al- 
ways think I can do what another woman 
has done. I used to be perfectly certain 
that I could edit St. Nicholas better than 
Mrs. Dodge does, or at least as well. I’m 
sure now that I could not, when I am ten 
times better qualified to do it than I was 
then. The further on one gets, the less 
certain one is of being able to do any one 
thing as well or better than another can. 

I was indebted to Mr. Roswell Smith for 
a good many useful hints. I remember 
going to him one day with a proposition 
of some kind that I thought might advan- 
tage some one. He looked at me in an odd 
sort of way a minute, and then said: 


“I think, Mrs. ——, you are going to 
sueceed now. You have found out a se- 
cret.” 


‘What ?” I asked. 

“Only that if you wish to be employed, 
you must do something that is wanted, 
and not depend upon employment given 
out of sympathy for you personally.” 

Yes, [ had learned that; the only pity 
was that I learned it too late for it to have 
much practical value. I wish every strug- 
gling womap would learn that lesson first 
of all. No steady employment will ever 
be given her out of sympathy, unless she 
is worth it; no, not if she be a hundred 
times a widow with starving children. 
Sympathy for her case will do a great 
deal, but it will never get her on her feet 
unless she sinks the claim of her misfor- 
tune and stands upon her merit. 

Another mistake is undervaluing the 
work one can do. I have done bushels of 


work for nothing, because it did not seem 
worth asking money for. At one time [ 
got up a monthly magazine as an adver- 
tisement for a business house. To induce 
them to keep it on, I offered to direct and 
mall the 5,000 copies for nothing. I 
thought it was easy enough to direct wrap- 
pers. _I saw the girls in the office where I 
had my desk doing it every day. It was 
easy, but by the time I had wrapped and 
directed 5,000 magazines I knew what it 
was worth. It did not teach me my les- 
son, though. I have had bitter experiences 
enough of this kind to fill a volume. Some 
of them will have au interest for others. I 
will take struggling women into my con- 
fidence and relate afew of them. In Lon- 
don, where wrapping-paper is expensive, 
books unsalable for their literary merit are 
sold to cheesemongers and serve to envel- 
op pats of butter. I will give my unsal- 
able experience as wrapping-paper for 
other women’s well-made butter-pats. But 
although I shall tell the exact truth, I shall 
not so localize my facts as that they should 
hurt any one; nor shall | ‘‘set down aught 
in malice.” My non-success, I again as- 
sert, is my own fault. Itis owing to my 
being a foolish, untrained, ambitious sort 
of woman like thousands of others. 
AN “UNTHOROUGH” WOMAN. 


—_—__—-+e— -—_-- 
SUFFRAGE CLUBS IN NEW YORK. 


Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell lectured on 
woman suffrage in Jamestown, N: Y., on 
Friday evening, Nov. 11, toa very enthu- 
siastic audience. Mrs. Governor Fenton 
was upon the platform. At the close she 
requested all to assemble at the residence 
of Mrs. Daniel Griswold, No. 10 Prospect 
Street, next morning, where a Woman 
Suffrage Association would be formed. 


On Saturday morning, Nov. 12, at the 
residence of Mrs. Daniel Griswold, the 
First Jamestown Political Equality Club 
was organized, with the following officers : 


President—Mrs. D. H. Grandin. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Daniel Griswold, Mrs. 
Abram Martin, Miss C. R. Tiffany, Mrs. Chas. 
Sterns, Mrs. Orsell Cook, Mrs. C. R. Lockwood, 
Mrs. Abner Hazeltine and Mrs. E. Green. 

Secretary—Mrs. N. R. Thompson. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Carl W. Scofield. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. R. E. Fenton, Mrs. 
Porter Sheldon, Miss Calista Jones, Mrs. Wm. 
Clark, Mrs. M. L. Fenton, Mrs. Dr. J. H. Thurs- 
ton, Miss Genevieve Field, Mrs. Frank W. Ste- 
vens, Mrs. James I. Fowler, Mrs. W. 8S. Cameron, 
Mrs. W. W. Henderson, Mrs. Dr. Smedley, Mrs. 
Edward Hall, Mrs. Addison Pierce. 


It was decided to hold the first meeting 
in the parlors of Mrs. C. W. Scofield. 
The meetings will occur twice a month, 
every alternate meeting being for busi- 
ness, at which officers and members will 
be present. 

Mrs. Howell also organized at the tewn 
of Alabama, N. Y., on Wednesday night, 
Nov. 23,.after her lecture, a Woman Suf- 
frage Society, Miss Amanda Fisk, presi- 
dent. The supervisor and Methodist 
clergyman of the town became members. 

On Sunday night of last week Mrs. 
Howell addressed a Union Service of all 
the churches at Churchville, and next 
night at Byron again and at Canfield. 
She is everywhere greeted with great 
enthusiasm. The people seem ready for 
the political freedom of women. After 
this month, Mrs. Howell will respond to 
invitations from any State. 
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WOMEN VOTERS INDICTED. 





An interesting contest is taking place 
between the friends and opponents of 
woman suffrage in Alleghany County, 
New York. Mrs. Lucy 8S. Barber, a 
mother and grandmother, universally es- 
teemed, voted a year ago at the general 
election. She was indicted and brought 
before the Grand Jury, who dismissed the 
case, finding no cause of action against 
her. The matter was considered settled. 
This fall the village of Alfred Centre was 
incorporated. Most of its women resi- 
dents are tax-payers. They take part in 
the school-meetings and two of the school 
trustees of the town are women, greatly 
to the advantage of the schools. Some 
ten of these ladies voted at the recent mu- 
nicipal election. There was but one ticket 
presented, so there was no contest. Yet 
these ladies have been indicted and brought 
to trial within a few days by the rum 
power of the county. 

For fear that their cases, being local, 
were not sufficiently strong, Mrs. Barber’s 
case has been, by chicanery, again brought 
up and tried. It was appealed and it is 
to be made a test case. Though a nom- 
inal defeat, it is regarded by the ladies 
as a triumph. Several friendly lawyers 
counselled them to plead guilty, as an easy 
way to avoid discomfort, as they were 
promised that if they would do so it 
should end the matter. Some of the ladies 
were timid and dreaded a contest; but 
they refused to take this step backward 
and thus prove traitors to theif life-long 
convictions, They each and all stood firm 
and commanded the respect even of the 
enemy. They secured, through the advice 
and help of Mr. Hamilton Wilcox, the 
legal services of Frank Sullivan Smith, a 
young lawyer of fine talents and culture. 
At first he was not quite sure of the legal- 
ity of this new departure, but he worked 
with a will, and has become 4n earnest 





convert. He gave a masterly piea before 





the jury, with all the fire of new convic- 
tions. He says he is astonished at what 
the law developed on this point. He will 


prove a strong ally to our growing cause. 
A. 





Gov. Hill, of New York, has appointed 
Mrs. Charlotte 8S. Williams, of Buffalo, and 
Mrs. Caroline B. Stoddard, of Rochester, 
on the Board of Managers of the State In- 
sane Asylum at Buffalo. Several associa- 
tions of women, especially the Buffalo 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Un- 
ion, have long urged the appointment of 
women upon the board, and their efforts 
are now crowned with deserved succéss; 








BPECIAL 1 NOTICES. 


d Women's Club. — Monda 
Dec 5.3.30 f. M. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will read 
her lecture on “ Aristophanes.” 





Sunday Notice.—Dec. 4, Woman’s Educational 
os Industrial Union, 74 Boylston St., at 3 P. M. 
. Kate Gannett Wells will give a “Blackboard 


Moral Education Association. — — Weekly 
lecture of Moral Education Association will be heid 
nesday, Dec. 7, as 3 P. M., in Parlors of New 

South Free Church, corner Camden and Tremont 
Streets. Miss A. M. Beecher will speak upon 
“Heredity.” (Rear entrance.) 








The Boston Soci for Ethical Culture 
will hold its regular meeting next Sunday, at 3 P. M., 
at Clark Street, Dorchester. Mrs. Bis' ‘announces 
that a friend trom abroad will address the Society 

on “Art in Relation to Ethics.” 





Miss Marchand will begin her Lectures in 
GERMAN on Medieval and Modern Literature at the 
School of Miss Johnson, 18 Newbury St., Novem- 
ber 29, and at the School of Mr. R. Parish, 11 New- 
bury St., November 30. Students of German please 
a af for these courses as above, or to Miss Brooke 
ie rtord, 101 Pinckney St., or Li Mr. Schoenhoff, 144 


Tremont St. Terms, $4 and 





Mending Lamy —An office for General Mend- 
ing has recently been opened by Mrs. I. J. Eaton, 
at 13 Tremont Sewn Room 16. Everything in that 
line promptly attended to. 


VASSAR COLLEC E, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural Histo: +e Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. a oom on OD 

REv. JAMES TAYLOR, resident. 


MISS ANGIE WEBBER, 


Teacher of Elocution and Physical Ouitare, 
120 Tremont Street, Room 78, 











References—Miss Fanny E. Bruce, principal of the 
Tremont School of Music; C.Wesley Emerson, M.D., 
president of the Monroe College of Oratory. 


MISS PLUMER, 
TEACHER OF THE VOICE, 
HOTEL PELHAM. 








ARTHUR W. THAYER, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 


179 Tremont Street. 
HARRY BENSO 





“VOICE CULTIVATION, italian Method. 


SIGHT SINGING, Toute Sol-fa Method, 
14 Music Hall Building. 





Miss HELEN MAUDE WHEELER, 
VOCAL CULTURE, 
186 BOYLSTON STREET. 


MRS. E. G. GREENWOOD, 


178 Tremont St., Room 3%. Also introducing the new 
style of cutting without darts in silk, velvet, plush, &c. 


MR. JOHN ORTH, 
TEACHER of the PIANOFORTE 
Knickerbocker Building, 179 Tremont St. 


GIOVANNI B. RONCONT, 
Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method. 


Rooms 57 ickerbocker Building. 
179 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


FOR XMAS. 


PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON’sS New Book, 


The Saone. 


150 Illustrations by Joseph Pen- 
Royal 8vo. Price, $5.00. 


In His Name. 


By Epwarp E. HALE. With more than 100 Illus- 
trations by G. P. Jacomb-Hood, R. A. 
2mo. Price, $2.00. 














A Boat Voyage: 








For Boys and Cirls. 


A ar ~~ cae FOR GIRLS. By Louisa M. Alcott. 


$1.25. 
LULU’S LIBRARY. By Louisa _.. Alcott. Volume 
II., containing 10 Stories. $1.00. 

HEROIC BALLADS. The best Ballads of all time, 
beautifully illustrated. 8vo. Price, $2.00. 
TOTO’S _— WINTER. By Laura E. Rich- 

ards. contizentien of the charming “Joyous 
Story of Toto.” $1.25 
ONE DAY IN A BABY’S LIFE. Colored Iilus- 
trations. $1.50. 
SUGAR AND SPICE and All that’s Nice, Nur- 
sery Rhymes. lected by the Editor of “Quiet 
Some. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25; fancy boards, 
cen 


pete by othe pabiobers BARRE, Gm paaNtat 9 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 
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BOSTON FOOD SUPPLY 60. 


Incorporated May 25, 1887. 





The stock of this Company commends itself to Invest- 
ors, it having already advanced from $5 to $10 per share. 
Send for Prospectus, or cali at office of Company, 


i165 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 





HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST isa 
with or without the 


OLE) within a waist. 


rfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
nes, which, owing to the construction of the bone 


at may be removed at pleasure. 

CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 

onl with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled pees fe is 

that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust fay «ay A is 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made 


NN Infants, particular attention to the physical pro seneonane and Soe of 
the growing little ones has been given in sh ing the pees = from the 
i large variety of sizes, all ages can Ae perfectly y aitted from stock 
RICES. 
Style ~ Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.....++...0++. o0e0$1.75 
1, Bone Front only......++sssess+s 2.00 





PATENTED. 





| 
{ \ 
j \y “ $03" “ Soin 4 Back, Boned Front end Back.. 
AiM\\\ “ 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones.......... 
ti « €i11, Bemed. coccccccccccccccce t 
“« 621, Children’ s—without Bones eGouecenepeoeecoreeescoaree 75 
“ 631, Eaieete’. - ©" @  coccccccecccccccesosceceses 75 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


For Ladies and Migses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 


Weshall take pleasure in sending bea to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., postage prepaid, on poo of price, and if not sat 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. 


aa One good Agent wanted for every City and 


rment 
sfactory, 
Mention THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
‘own in the United States. Address 


GEORG FROS'L & } So 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 











In selecting HOLIDAY GIFTS you should not forget 
the stock of elegant Carpet Sweepers and Wringers at 


PRESCOTT BROS., 
62 and 64 Cornhill, Boston. 
Wringer and Sweeper Repairing a Specialty. 





years’ 
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trie, the publishers a, st 4 Esicntifie 


erican couttase to act as solicitors 
ts, trade-marks, copy- 


‘NewYork 














aa ea 


for paense, cavea' 
hb , forthe United States, and 
to obtain patents “ia "Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries. Their experi 
=, is unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 










eo awings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail free. 

Patents obtained peron bh Munn &0o- are noticed 
inthe SCLENTIFIC RIC which has 
the largest circulation snat is the most t Yaduentiat 
newspaper of its kind published in 
= aqveapagts of such a notice omy 73-3 
underst an 

This large and splendid! iesteated newspa) 
to pes shed IC LY at $3.00 a year, and is 
Litted to be the » best paper devoted 

engineering works, 
— Septetenenns of: industrial progress, pub- 
Sgpee * in any country. It contains ibe names 
J tentees and title of every invention paten 
eek. Try. it h four months for one dollar. 
Bold by all newsdeale: 

If you have an lavention to patent write to 
Munn & Co., eblighers of Scientific Americana, 
361 Broadway, ” Row York. 

Handbook about patents ma_-led free. 


LAMBS’ WOOL 






to science. 








‘Abdominal Bands 





Messrs. Allen, Solly & Oo. have made for us this 
season some fine Lambs’ Wool Abdominal Bands 
for ladies’ wear; in sizes small, slender, medium, 
and large. They are highly recommended. 


Hewins & Hollis, 
Outfitters, 
4. Hamilton Place. 


RHEUMATISM C erst 


This w aes ee ae 


Mee ee PEABODY, 150 Premont ciaquirie ane 


MaRS. EK. EB. 
Mlosteie I 


t sineana pile 











, 47 Tremont 
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CHRISTMAS 
DECORATIONS. 


MISS M. S. NEWMAN, 


100 Tremont Street, cor. Bosworth Si. 
FRESH FLOWERS FOR ALL OOOASIONS. 
Designs a Specialty. 


SCIENTIFIC SHOES FOR LADIES 


MISS C. BATES, 47 Winter St., 


Wishes to announce that she has made arrange 
ments to keep in stock a line of MR. SAMUEL 


| APPLETON’S SCIENTIFIC SHOES. They com- 


| 
| 





bine True Style, Comfort, Economy. 


HOTEL ATALANTA, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


The Atalanta is one of the best appointed and 
most pleasantly situated houses on the New Jersey 
coast, with an uninterru nes view of the ocean, also 
of the famous Sunset backed by the pine- 
crowned Jersey Highlands. "Lawn Tennis and Cro- 
quet, and fine sea-bathing facilities. Ev 
ment made for comfort and ee, 

Mrs. D. B. STOC 
Hotel Atelanta, 7 Asbury Park, ® of 





arrange- 


AM & Co., 


Also, 1308 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. Cc. 
‘rt CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
EMERSON 


THE FINEST MEDIUM PRICED PIANO 





IN THE MARKET.“v1v* 


PIANO 








ART EMBROIDERIES, 


Painted Materials, 
Novelties for Interior Decorations. 


We are now opening the most desirable line of 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


We have ever offered. Ladies are most respectfully 
invited to callearly. , 


A. T. FOGG, 


5 HAMILTON PLACE- 


— yee tried “WIL 
LADIES ! soso 
es wear 
ee Pieters Wiss Tour dealer 


bb cts.? 
ress 8. P. & 

Boston DRESS-CUTTING School, 

Rk oe 


eT ATTERNS CUT TO ORD 
S H, SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE, BOsTO™ 
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Business Man: 


TERMS—$2.5 
tor three month 
CLusB RaT 


an or w 
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Dedicated 
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Oh, we wear a 
breast ; 

We are proude 
crest! 

*Twas God's ov 
light; 

We wear it no 
Right! 


*Tis just an hun 
sires 

Lit up, for all t 
dom’s fires 

Through bloods! 
bored in tl 

To-day we wom 


We love our lan 
mission gr 

For woman’s he: 
woes; 

And woman’s h 
might 

To raise the flag 


We boast our ls 
the slaves; 

We point, with 
myriads of 

They tell the st 
night; 

And still we wo 
Right! 

Our sons, our fe 
in the van 

While tremendo 
ruin man. 

Like soldiers ’mi 

"of sight; 

We women, ban 
it from a h 

Now we-hasten 
for all; 

For up-building 
stand or fa 

So we wear the } 
light; 

We are sworn by 
Right! 

*Tis the color of | 
gold; 

"Tis the hidden h 
enfold. 

We make it now 
bright 

On the slavery 
Right! 

So we wear the | 
breast ; 

We are prouder 
crest. 
"Twas God’s own 
light; 

We wear it now 


Right! 
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Here is a case 


